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IN SOUTH AFRICA 
4 


Sunshine for holidays—in South Africa you have it all day 
and every day. And there’s plenty to do and see: the vast game reserves, the 
gold and diamond mines, the fascinating native life and customs, to indicate 


but a few. Sport?—yes, in abundance—golf, 
fishing, sailing, bathing, all with the glorious 
South African sunshine. 


Footnote: there are no currency restrictions 
for visitors to South Africa. You 
may take what you like and spend 
as you wish. 


SATOUR 


Write or call for information 
or consult your Travel Agent. 
This office is available for free 
advice on holidays and travel in 
South Africa. 


70 Piccadilly, London, W.! 
Telephone: Grosvenor 6235 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York, 17 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 
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Light... right where 
you want it 


That’s ANGLEPOISE the adaptable, 
adjustable lamp. Up, down, sideways 
or backwards, it takes any position 
and holds it throwing its 

beam exactly where you need 

it. In Black, Cream or Cream- 
and-Gold. All electricians and 

stores from 94/8d. or send 


for Booklet to Dept. 25 


Pat. all countries 
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RSH sopranie \) 
CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS\\ 


LIKE PLEASURE 
to the Epicurean, there is much 
that is virtuous in what most 
of us admit to be the vice of 
smoking. It must be good to 
be at peace, it must be right 
to be content, it must help that 
we are satisfied. .. . And, in 
the smoking of SOBRANIE 
Virginia Cigarettes is the guar- 
antee of all these things—the 
hereditary genius of three gen- 
erations of one gifted family 
goes into each cigarette, care- 
fully marrying flavour with 
aroma and strength with mild- 
ness. The makers of Sobranie 
are well content in this mass- 
market world to provide selec- 
tive smoking pleasure for the 
discriminating few. 

N.B.—Sobranie Virginia 
Cigarettes are priced from 
4/- for 20 


SOBRANIE 
VIRGINIA 


Write for new catalogue to 


SOBRANIE LIMITED 
136 CITY ROAD LONDON ECI 











DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


Still dependent on 
Voluntary Gifts and Legacies. 


J 
fi 


More than 7,000 needy boys and girls are 
| in our constant care. Please lend a hand 
| by sending a Gift. 


10/- 
will feed one child for 4 days. 
| Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. 
| Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent to 393 


| Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.1. 
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Maximum Retail Prices os fixed 

by The Scoich Whisky Association 

35+ per bovte 18/3 per half 

bertte; 910 Quarter Bottle, iB 
Minature Bowie 
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THE PIONEERS OF UNIT TRUSTS 





If the cost of living rises, 
will your savings rise in value with it? 


This is a vitally important question for everybody—man, woman 
or child—who is “ putting a bit by” for the future. Ask a 
friend who is fifty or older how the present day value of the 
pound compares with what it was thirty years ago. Will history 
repeat itself—and if so, how can a prudent person protect his 
Savings against the ever falling value of money ? 


Here is the answer. 


The *‘M & G’ Thrift Plan—an entirely new savings scheme- 
provides a simple way of investing your regular savings, large 
or small, with every chance of some protection against inflation. 
You contribute what you like, when you like—e.g., monthly, 
weekly, etc.—and how you like (subject to an annual minimum 
of £10) and your savings are widely spread over leading indus- 
trial companies by means of a Unit Trust. 

The ‘M & G’ Thrift Plan is sponsored by Municipal & General 
Securities Company Ltd. who introduced the Unit Trust method 
of investment into this country in 1931 and have pioneered all 
major improvements in it ever since. 


This is what you should do. 


The plan is fully described in two easy-to-read free booklets. 
Send the coupon for yours today. 


To: MUNICIPAL & GENERAL SECURITIES COMPANY LTD. 
9 Cloak Lane, London, E.C.4 


Please send me without charge or obligation the booklets 
‘A New Deal for Savings’ and ‘The Plan and How it Works’ 


Name 


Address 
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A ‘active service’ 
underwear 


Freedom of movement is 

essential : Chilprufe’s soft, close- 
knit fabric does not restrict nor 
chafe. Freedom from colds and 
chills is even more important: 
Chilprufe’s finest Pure Wool 
Underwear offers unrivalled all- 
weather protection. And to set the 
seal of perfection on this most 
desirable of underwear, there is 
lasting comfort, fit, and immaculate 


Ask your Chilprufe Agent or write for 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 





Is your 
wireless 
set 


WATER 
PROOF? 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be 

and that adds to its cost. You can 

help the lifeboat Service to maintain 

its efficiency by sending a contribu- 
tion, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


Stotth, WHISKY LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
EST. 1820 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
AS BLENDED Secretary: 


Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
BY THE MACKINLAY FAMILY FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 
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Reduced Premium Policy 


provides life assurance at low cost for the 
first five years. For £1,000 payable at 
death the annual premium at age 21! is 
only £5, I5s.; at age 30 it is only £6, Is. 


Ask for a quotation at your age 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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Beautiful gifts from 


By Appointment 
Clock Specialists 
¢ late King George Vi 


Hamilton & Inches 


Cigarette holder, 9 ct gold £7.0.0 

Silver flask £13.5.0 

BE P flasks from £5.5.0 

Cuff links, 9 ct gold £6.2.0 

Brush set: 4 piece E P silver 
with enamelled floral design 
in lined case £26.0.0 

Brooch, 9 ct gold, set with 
garnets and blue zircons 
£23.0.0 

Gold and garnet floral 
earrings £8.5.0 

Travelling timepiece in pigskin 
case, 8 day, £18.17.6 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s wrist 
watches. A splendid selection 
is always on view in our 
showrooms 

(fold circlet brooch, pearl set 
grape and vine pattern, 
as illustrated, £14.0.0 


Crystal glass from Waterford is world 
famous. An individual piece or 

a set, of goblets for example, makes a 
distinguished present. Send 

for descriptive brochure. Vase as 
illustrated, 8 ins high, £10.10.0 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 


87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Central 4898 

















BRITISH), SEAGULL o 
"The Sest- Gutboard "a 


Motor i the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD., POOLE, DORSET. Telephone: POOLE 81/8 


OTARD 


The only Brandy bottled at 
the Chateau de Cognac 


PAMOUS SINCE 1795 








"THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 
Head Office: ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
Branches throughout Scotland and in London 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


q TOTAL ASSETS £170,581,433 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


THE BIG FIVE 


The well-dressed man spends time as well 
as money on his clothes. For him, time 
spent in looking through the ranges of John 
G. Hardy speciality cloths is a pleasure — 
as well as a sartorial duty. He wants to see 
and feel for himself their excellent qualities. 
He wants to compare the rugged pure wool 


JOHN G. 











FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
fo you 


. . « do not let this sacred work 
languish and die.”’ 

Appealing for this hospital in “ The 
Times” of November 1901, Florence 
Nightingale, after her retirement, wrote, 
“IT ask and pray my friends . . . not to 
let this sacred work languish and die for 
want of a little more money.’ 


Please give to our Appeal 

The cause is magnificent—beds for educated 

women of limited means who cherish pri- 

vacy. Additional subscriptions and dona- 

tions of £10,000 per annum are urgently 
needed, for this hospital is 
neither controlled nor supported 
by the State. Please send a 
gift . . . remember us in your 
will . . . do not let “this sacred 
work die for want of a little 
more money.” 


Florenee 
Nightingale 


HOSPITAL 


19 Lisson Grove, 


PADdington 6412 


“ 


London, 


N.W.1 


tweed of “ Hardithorn” and “ Hardilaine”’ 
with the silky luxury of “‘ Sheltie”. Perhaps 
he’ll decide finally on the popular, new 
““Hardiwear” worsted, but certainly he’ll 
have a second look at the Irish Homespuns. 

Ask to see these fine cloths (they’re known 
as the John G. Hardy ‘Big Five’) at our 
showrooms or on extra-large bunches at 
your own tailor’s. 


HARDY LTD. 
4 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.I 


TEL: REGENT 1313 





GOING ABROAD THIS YEAR? 


Language Problem Solved 
THE problem of learning a Foreign Lan- 
guage in half the usual time has been 
solved. The Pelman method is enabling 
thousands of men and women to learn lan- 
guages without translation. By the Pelman 
method you learn French in French, German 
in German, Spanish in Spanish, and Italian 
in Italian. English is not used at all. 
Grammatical complexities are eliminated. 
You pick up the grammar almost uncon- 
sciously as you go along. The whole of the 
instruction is given through the post. The 
Pelman method of learning languages is ex- 
plained in four little books: 
FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 
You can have a free copy of any one of these 
books, together with a specimen lesson, by writing 


for it to-day 
Reduced fees for H.M. Forces. 

POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY - - - 

Pelman Languages Institute, 

Mansions, Wigmore Street, 


102 Norfolk 
London, W.1 


Please send details of Pelman method of learning: 
French, German, Spanish, Italian 
(Cross out 3 of these) 


Name 


Address 
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Life 


via your 


Letterbox 


The postman’s knock brings pleasure to many, many Readers Union homes. 


he delivers a neat packet. 


Each month 


It contains (a) an important recent book, (4) perhaps an extra 


bargain for which they have asked and (c) a copy of the lively Readers News. 


And here’s the crux—these members of RU receive very great bargains. 


Books which 


would cost non-members up to 30s they receive for only Ss! What a return for an investment 


of twopence a day! 

Over the years their books build into a permanent library. 
They are books for a lifetime. And RU books are not con- 
densed, are usually fully illustrated and mighty good to look 
upon. 

Oughtn’t you to know about this ? 
pretty large? 


Do these claims sound 
Then look at the evidence. . 


OPTIONAL BOOK BARGAINS 


THE FABER BOOK 20TH CENTURY VERSE 
‘This anthology should be read by everyone who wants an 
idea of the wealth and variety of modern poetry.” EDWIN MUIR. 
(12s 6d for 6s 6d) 
THE SHORTER CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY by Prof. C. W. Previté-Orton. 1,200 pages, 
300 plates, 2 volumes. A masterpiece of scholarship. 
(55s for 30s) 
SYRIA by Robin Fedden. * Delightfully entertaining,’ wrote 
PETER QUENNELL of this study of a little-known land. 
(21s for 9s) 
THE PLEASURES OF ARCHITECTURE fy C. & A. 
Williams-Ellis. A classic of interpretation—‘a_ lively, 
informed introduction tothe art.—Punch. (16s for 7s 6d) 
MAN, TIME & FOSSILS by Ruth Moore. An outline 
of evolutionary theory which is right up to date and scientifi- 
cally sound. ‘An astonishing success.’—The Listener 
(21s for 8s 6d) 
FROM AN ANTIQUE LAND />y Dr Julian Huxle) 
Through the Middle East with one of the most brilliant men 
of our time. ‘Captures the imagination.’ —Fortnightly. 
TO (25s for 15s) 








CHOICES 5/-EACH 


The Bombard Story 
by ALAIN BOMBARD 


The famous 
atlantic voyage 


one-man trans- 


(12s 6d for 5s) 


Bandoola 

by J. H. WILLIAMS 
The life-story of a Burmese 
elephant (15s for Ss) 
Too Late the Phalatope 

by ALAN PATON 
4 novel of race and passion in 
South Africa (10s 6d for 5s) 

An Artist’s Life 
by SIR ALFRED MUNNINGS 


The autobiography of a famous 
R.A., shortened 
(3 vols., 80s; for one vol., 5s) 


The Impossible Adventure 
by ALAIN GHEERBRANT 


Exploration in 
regions of the 


unexplored 
{mazon. 
(16s for 5s) 


Old Men Forget 
by DUFF COOPER 


4 famous _ soldier - diplomat - 
statesman’s autobiography. 
(21s for 5s) 
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(36) Or hand to vour bookselle: 


READERS UNION, 38 William IV Street, London, W.C.2 


I will join READERS UNION, buy 6 consecutive monthly choices starting with 


and thereafter give one month’s notice if I wish to resign. 


(month) 


(a) 1 enclose 33/- for 6 monthly books (Canada $4.65) OR 
(6) I will pay 5/6 monthly after receiving each book (U.K. only) 


Prices include post and packing 


SIGNATURE 


(Clearly, please) 


ADDRESS 
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Wherever you go — you'll find 


Ford ‘5-Star’ Dealer Service 
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For a friendly 
Greeting... 


You can offer your guests no friendlier 
welcome than a glass of “Black & White”’. 
Blended in a special way from the pick 
of Scotland’s whiskies, “Black & White” 
is the outstanding example of just how 
good Scotch Whisky can be. 


‘BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
She Seer ts in the Blending 


aA 
By Appointment Scotch Whisky Distilllers 
to the late King George VI f James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 
erat 


Max. Prices as fixed by Scotch Whisky Assoc. (U.K. only) 
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ABEL’S OTHER NAME. 


BY ANITA REDE. 


And the Lord said unto Cain, Where is Abel thy brother ? 
And he said, I know not : Am I my brother’s keeper ? 


SUSPENSE. Its vibrations sent 
out telepathic disturbances and 
at once agitated my senses. I 
shaded my eyes, and looked up 
the drive. Even at a distance 
John’s movements were vividly 
expressive. He obviously had 
something momentous in the 
way of news. And John always 
did enjoy imparting information, 
especially secrets. As he was 
younger than I, it was not 
fitting that I should look too 
eager for his tidings. Neverthe- 
less, I did tell Janet, the African 
girl beside me, to hurry. She 
lifted her eyes a moment from 
the grass bangles she was 
weaving, and increased her speed 
for at least six steps. John 
came racing down to meet me. 
Shaking some scarlet seeds from 
a lucky-bean pod, I tried hard 
to look nonchalant. Inwardly 
I was simply frantic with 

D 


curiosity, and knew that if my 
brother tried his opening gambit 
of ‘Guess what?’ my temper 
might fray. For a change, he 
exploded the news at once. 

“We've got a new baby!” 

‘“* We can’t have!” 

“We have, and it’s black! 
And daddy says it’s got to be 
returned tomorrow.” 

The beans—those beans which 
looked more like jewels than 
seeds—were scattered behind me 
as I ran towards the house. On 
the verandah I paused to stare. 
Yes. It was true. We seemed 
to have a new baby. And it 
was black. And perfect. My 
mother was feeding it from a 
bottle, and issuing instructions 
about getting out the old Moses 
basket, and finding lo blankets 
and lo madala sheets as napkins. 
John and I crept closer, until, 
like Queen’s beasts, we were 
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leaning on either side of my 
mother’s chair. We gazed, un- 
winkingly, down into the infant’s 
face. 

* Tt’s spilling the milk. Look 
at its pink palms and its finger- 
nails.” 

“How did we get it?” I 
asked cautiously, wondering at 
the strange and subtle actions 
of the adult world. My mother 
explained. 

“Gungi has brought it in. 
Its mother has died.”? On our 
first property in Rhodesia (I can- 
not call it farm; for its acres 
hung over precipices, crawled 
up ravines, and for the most 
part were heavily afforested), 
we had a number of Africans 
living. They led their own 
lives, built their huts on far- 
away slopes, moving from site 
to site as they exhausted the 


soil by stumping trees, or by 


burning grazing patches and 
new gardens. Sometimes the 
fires, obeying their own fierce 
whims, and in league with 
treacherous breezes, would run 
over the grass, leap small 
streams and hurl themselves 
upon scrub and trees. Then, in 
a frenzy of destruction, they 
would burn until we put them 
out, or until they burnt them- 
selves out of our sight. Some- 
times, as miles of consuming 
flame turned eastwards into 
Mozambique, someone would 
remark, ‘The Portuguese will 
have to put that one out.’ 
Today, it seemed, it was a 
fire and not a stork that had 
brought us a baby. Gungi told 
my parents that his second wife, 
Dizi, had snatched a lighted 


[Feb. 


brand from the cooking-place of 
his first wife, Mamfura. As she 
had run furtively back to her 
own hut, a shower of sparks had 
flashed behind Dizi. They had 
touched off the thatch of a 
grain hut, and, in trying to 
extinguish the flames, the poor 
woman had been badly burnt. 
Within the framework of their 
own laws the Africans argued 
thus: Dizi had helped herself 
to somebody else’s fire, without 
asking for it, so she had naturally 
met circumstances which she 
had not anticipated. Yes, she 
was burnt. Yes, she had died. 
That was life. What else could 
you expect? They were not 
pitiless in their reasoning. It 
was just that they husbanded 
their sympathy. For in primi- 
tive society sympathy is not 
only a humanising refinement. 
It is a luxury of the emotions. 

When Gungi brought Dizi’s 
infant son up to our house, the 
child had already been two days 
without food. He was only a 
few weeks old, but he was a 
fine child. My mother had 
unwrapped him from the flayed 
goatskin, and found him fretful, 
but apparently strong. A paste 
of red mud and cowdung was 
on his navel, and he was, of 
course, completely naked, except 
for one string of red and white 
beads which hung about his 
loins. 

“Surely you could find 
another native woman to look 
after this child,’ my mother 
suggested. Gungi assured her 
that that was not easy. Dizi 
had come from a completely 
different ‘reserve,’ and her 
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widower’s people considered that 
the child should go back to her 
tribe. 

** What about your first wife ? 
Doesn’t she feel pity ? ”’ 

“Yow - weh!” exclaimed 
Gungi fervently. ‘* My first 
wife! I had to pay more than 
the usual number of beasts for 
her. She has four children of 
her own. Oh no, oh no! You 
don’t know my first wife! 
Besides,’ he added hopelessly, 
‘*‘ this baby’s mother stole Mam- 
fura’s fire, and set her grain 
alight.”” He clicked his tongue. 
One could not add another 
injury to the first. Tst. Tst. 

“Well, what do you want us 
to do?” inquired my parents. 
Gungi scratched his left armpit, 
then looked down into the valley 
where the sun never penetrated 
before ten o’clock in the morning, 


and from which it departed by 


four every afternoon. His eyes 
took on the dreamy, visionary 
glaze of those who try to see 
through the locked doors of the 
future. 

* T’m giving this child to you. 
He’s yours, to keep. And when 
he’s that high (he indicated with 
his outstretched hand), he can 
run after your calves. And when 
he’s that high (he raised his 
hand), he can carry the N’Kosi- 
kaas’s gun. And when he’s this 
size, he can learn to work in your 
house. And when he’s a man, 
perhaps he can be your cook and 
your driver-boy and go where 
you go, and do what you do.” 

It was at this stage that my 
father’s anxieties struck his 
nervous system like a _ blind 
bird hitting a high-tension cable. 
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“Tt can’t be done. 
police won’t allow it. 
missionaries will be furious. 
child’ll die after a week, 
we'll get the blame... .” 

‘We'll ask the police. Mis- 
sionaries aren’t missionaries if 
they’re furious. Did our children 
die after one week ?”’ That was 
my mother’s reaction. It is one 
of Nature’s contradictions that 
to some characters the very hint 
of opposition spurs them on to 
undertake the impossible. My 
mother is one of Nature’s con- 
tradictions. I could see by the 
gleam in her eye that my father 
was producing the wrong argu- 
ments. But first she would try 
the other solutions. 

‘“Wouldn’t you like me to 
take him to the Mission Station ? 
He will have a wonderful life 
there, and be cared for, and 
taught a trade. ...?” 

Gungi shook his head. 

*“Tkona. Oh no! I am not 
a Jesus boy. Those Jesus boys 
are too much trouble. And they 
say that it is wicked to marry 
more than one wife.” He 
reflected. ‘I think they say 
that just so that they needn’t 
make huts for the other women 
they collect in the towns, or 
look after them and_ their 
children.” 

** Shall we take your baby boy 
to the hospital? Then you can 
have him when he’s bigger ? ” 

But Gungi had his answer, his 
prejudice against everything. 

“Ah! He’d die in hospital. 
The other sick would eat his 
food.” 

“They wouldn’t!” contra- 
dicted my mother, exasperated. 


, 
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“Well then, the only thing I 
can think of is that you should 
take your boy to the Native 
Commissioner.” 

The African father clapped 
a hand over his mouth to pre- 
vent his laughter from splashing 
out. That really was a joke. 
A huge joke. How could 
the Native Commissioner — a 
bachelor, and as thin and as 
dry and as old as a piece of 
firewood—know how to rear 
a baby? Detonations of rich 
African laughter broke out all 
round. Sook, garden boys, 
milk carrier, orchard boys, sellers 
of eggs, sick who had come for 
treatment, and perfectly healthy 
who had come for treatment in 
case they were missing something 
—one and all had seen the 
humour in the idea. Even my 
mother smiled. My father 
retired to the hut he had built 
himself, and shut the door 
firmly. His nerves were still 
jangling. 

“ec Now 


I must go 
said Gungi. 
farewells, no last looks at his 
little son, nor any weakening of 
his resolve to leave him in our 


home,”’ 
There were no sad 


hands. He might have been 
selling us a puppy. Picking up 
his short chopper, he put his 
right hand lightly into the hands 
of the other watching Africans, 
and departed. Good - bye. 
Good-bye. 

** What will the people say ? ” 
I asked a little grimly. ‘“ And 
how can we take a black child 
into hotels and tea-rooms ? ” 

My mother turned indoors 
with her new charge. She let 
her glance fall upon me, and I 
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began to wither. It is a useful 
trick to use one’s facial expres- 
sions to the fullest limit. It 
saves words. 

*“You’ve been listening to 
your father!” she stated, in 
rather the same tones that an 
American today says, ‘ You’ve 
been seen looking at a Com- 
munist.’ I wished I, too, had a 
little hut with a door. I, too, 
needed a retreat from the 
unpredictable. 

We had our black child for 
nearly fifteen months. He 
thrived, following the course 
that all babies take. Eating 
and sleeping, growing and experi- 
menting. He was a happy, 
alert little chap, with bright 
crystals as eyes. We _ were 
afforded the usual wonder of 
seeing an intelligence and under- 
standing dawning out of an 
apparently timeless night. He 
was probably an easier child to 
rear than were my parents’ 
other children. We soon got 
used to him, and stopped being 
amused at the sight of white 
taleum powder on a black skin, 
and early ceased to regard him 
as being in any way ‘ different.’ 
The girl, Janet, was employed 
to take him down the drives for 
yalks, and we all took it in 
turns to prevent him from 
swallowing earth, or seed-pods, 
or safety-pins. 

One day the baby was trying 
out a crawl. Janet was sitting 
on the edge of the verandah. 
Her interest wavered between a 
horrid milk-jug cover she was 
crocheting, and the gleam on her 
legs. She had scraped a little 
of the baby’s butter off his rusk 
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and rubbed it well into her 
mulberry skin. John and I were 
playing with our marbles, when 
suddenly we started to quarrel. 

‘You have taken my blue- 
glass marble ! ” 

“T haven’t!” 

“You have! You cheat!” 
There followed the usual terrible 
recriminations which brothers 
and sisters reserve for each 
other. Janet intervened to 
look for the mislaid ‘ glassy,’ 
but it could not be found. The 
game broke up, but I was left 
with the uncomfortable feeling 
that my brother had that marble, 
for it could not have rolled away. 
That night our baby was fretful, 
and obviously had bad colic. My 
mother gave the usual treat- 
ment, and made sympathetic 
noises about teeth, and the 
trouble they caused, both coming 
and going. 


Next day she called 
me, and said— 
* Do you know that that poor 


child has produced a_ glass 
marble? No wonder it had 
such appalling stomach-ache.” 

“Ts it blue, and made of 
glass all through?’ I queried 
callously. My problem was 
solved. Then a fresh anxiety 
assailed me : how, without losing 
dignity, could I inform John 
that he was neither a liar nor 
a cheat ? 

In spite of my father’s and my 
gloomy forebodings, our neigh- 
bours did not cut us dead. They 
would have done what we had 
done. Naturally the police came 
out and investigated. They 
wanted an assurance, which they 
were given, that we were not 
bringing up the child with any 
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intention of making it repay us 
in later life by working without 
a wage. Gungi willingly made a 
statement rejecting any other 
suggested solution. We were 
also visited by two members of 
a mission. They wrote saying 
that they had heard we had 
saved a little soul, and would we 
permit them to visit us. Of 
course we agreed to this; for as 
far as we were concerned, they 
were members of a society doing 
a hard and valuable work. Our 
only complaint against mission- 
aries was that they did not 
laugh enough. And if you do 
not laugh, your imagination dries 
up. And if that happens, no 
one can learn anything from 
you. 

They came. They listened. 
But I am not sure that they 
heard much. 

“What is the 
name?” they asked. 

*¢ Terai.” 

“Oh! An African name! 
(In some surprise.) ‘“ Don’t 
you think ... perhaps a Biblical 
name... the infant Moses... 
Samuel...er...%” 

“No, I don’t! said my 
mother briskly. ‘‘ We are not 
going to tear him from his 
background and leave him 
stranded. He will have to take 
his father’s name, and be answer- 
able to the people of Chief 
Zimunya.”’ 

‘* Has it been baptised ? ” 

“IT am afraid we hadn’t 
thought about that. But if you 
think it best, we will get Gungi’s 
permission.” 

‘Yes. That will be the best 
arrangement,’ said the mission- 
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aries. Then they went away, 
and we could stop feeling 
ordinary and sinful. I am not 
inferring any criticism of mission- 
aries. I am merely telling the 
story of how difficult it is to 
dictate the terms of an indivi- 
dual’s life and future if there 
are conflicting motives for doing 
so. <As for Gungi, he seemed 
completely indifferent about his 
offspring. As far as he was 
concerned, the child no longer 
existed for him. He never came 
to see him, nor. inquired after 
him, except to say, perhaps— 

‘** Your son will soon be able to 
carry your gun.” 

And so Time blew away its 
hours. Until one mist-filled day. 
That Vumba mist which billowed 
over crags and filled in mountain 
hollows. That white ‘ guti’ 
that wreathed itself round the 
house, and the trees and humans. 
The weather that refreshed half 
the family, and chilled the other 
half, as it seeped and clung and 
dripped. The milk piceanin sat 
in a huddle near the kitchen 
door. No one thought to say he 
had not walked the three miles 
for the milk until there was no 
milk left. 

“Why hasn’t the boy gone 
for the milk ? ”’ 

** He’s sick, he says.” 

My mother gave him quinine, 
believing he had malaria. Then 
she called a garden boy. ‘ You 
must go for the milk.” The 
boy smiled feebly. “I think 
I’m sick too.” So she called 
another. ‘‘I was just going to 
tell you,’ he said earnestly, 
‘“one of my brothers has died, 
and I must go and comfort my 
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father.’ It was Gungi who 
helped us out of our difficulty. 
We were surprised to see him. 

‘““T hear you need somebody 
to go for the milk for you. 
Well, ll go every morning. I'd 
like the employment.” Then 
he dropped his eyes. Bending 
his big toe, he began to draw 
circles in the dust. 

‘By the way, I want your 
child back.” He could not look 
my mother in the face. We were 
surprised beyond words. The 
news spread at once. With 
sinking hearts we crowded about. 
We all began to realise, including 
my father and me, how attached 
we had become to ‘ our baby.’ 
We had mental reservations 
about calling him our little 
black brother, because that 


smacked of missionaries and the 
But it suddenly 


Colonial Office. 
began to feel painfully as though 
he was just that. 

“Well, well,’ exclaimed my 
mother. “If you want him 
back, of course you must have 
him. But who is going to look 
after him? A new wife? ” 

‘Oh, but I don’t want him,” 
beseeched Gungi. ‘“‘ And you 
must say that you don’t want 
me to have him. You tell me 
that I ean’t have my child back. 
He’s yours.” Mystified, my 
parents probed further. Like 
jewellers exploring the intricacies 
of a foreign watch, they turned 
this wheel, and then tried that 
screw. No, it was not a new wife. 
He insisted that we should not 
agree to give him his child. But 
he persisted in asking for it. 
He said his first wife had 
decided to look after it. All the 
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people said he should get the 
child back. No, he had not 
heard that we intended selling 
the baby, or giving him away to 
anybody else. No, Tserai looked 
wonderfully well and happy. 
Well, what was it?  Gungi 
looked back over his shoulder 
furtively, and all the listening 
Blacks hastily averted their eyes. 

‘Last week .. .”’ he floundered. 
“ Nothing. I just feel I would 
like to have Tserai in my hut. 
I'll go for the milk now. My 
wife, Mamfura, will be coming 
up to collect the boy.” 

We packed up the things 
with which the baby had come 
to be identified with our way of 
existing—clothes and blankets, 
rusks and toys, bottles and 
food-tins. Later in the morning 
two women arrived. Their sing- 
song voices penetrated our 
depression. We handed over 
the belongings, and then the 
child himself. He clung to us, 
and showed the same reluctance 
that most normal children feel 
when they leave the shelter of 
known arms for those of a 
stranger. 

**You had better go at once!” 
cautioned my mother. ‘“ Don’t 
forget that this is for Tserai’s 
next feed, and you must do this, 
and you mustn’t do that.” The 
older woman stopped picking 
her nose and lifted up the big 
basket. The second woman, 
Mamfura, bent down, slid the 
baby onto her’ back, and 
attached him to her by a tied 
blanket. 

They left us. They were 
still within sight of the house 
when they stopped to untie 
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the basket. Systematically they 
shared out the contents. My 
mother’s blood was still boiling 
in her veins when Gungi 
returned. She told him exactly 
what she had seen with her long 
eyes (binoculars), and told him 
to see that the equipment was 
restored and put to its proper 
use. He seemed genuinely 
shocked to find the baby gone. 
He gave that expressive African 
sound, “Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! 
Ah!” 

asked— 

“How could you part with 
your child ? ” 

We other children were spared 
knowledge of the sequel to this 
story until our minds were more 
acclimatised to the weather of 
human behaviour. By the time 
we were told, we had become 
aware that the earth’s great 
Mind, which is divided up into 
race, colour and_ individual, 
passes through calms and eddies, 
cyclones and floods. The young 
boys on the farm continued to 
feel sick, or to ery, or to have 
ailing relations whom they felt 
an urgent desire to see, whenever 
we tried to get them to collect 
our milk. Gungi 
with the task. 
in the early 
occasionally 


Then, maddeningly, he 
to et 


earried on 
He usually went 
mornings, and 
went in the late 
evenings for the cream and 
butter. He never volunteered 
information about his small son, 
but my mother often asked— 
“Has he other 
teeth yet? Is your m’fazi still 
giving him plenty of milk ? ’ 
One day her query was met 
by an evasive reply. Next day 
she learnt that the child had 


got those 
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diarrhea. Then that it was 
coughing, so she told Gungi to 
bring him up to the house for 
treatment. Next morning Gungi 
left the milk-cans in the kitchen, 
then walked quickly off. He 
stopped stock-still, and did not 
turn round when my father 
called him. 

“Have you brought Tserai 
up?” 

“aa.” 

‘Why not?” 

‘“* Efere. Dead.” 

Then he turned, and walked 
slowly up to my father. Word- 
lessly, he handed over a string 
of red and white beads. 

We blamed ourselves. We 
thought perhaps we had made 
the child unfit for the life of 
the kraal. In any case, pneu- 
monia was a common cause of 
infant mortality. The police 
were able to confirm that. The 


missionaries were sympathetic. 
They were sure our regret was 


intensified by the realisation 
that Tserai had died unbaptised. 

Life itself does not stop just 
because it has shed one tiny 
heart-beat. Everything settled 
down again. After the uncanny 
pause the young Africans 
resumed their appointed tasks 
of collecting milk, ranging for 
firewood and rounding up the 
animals. Without stretching the 
imagination, it might be said 
that Tserai’s death snapped 
some invisible thread which was 
wound and bound about our 
local Africans. 


We must skip a few years to a 
day when we were starting on a 
‘trip’—one of those journeys 
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that had a premeditated begin- 
ning, but where purpose and 
conclusion were so unimportant 
that they were not discussed 
overmuch. 

Our lorry, loaded to the 
utmost limit, was standing in 
Umtali. Only a sack of oranges 
was missing, and my mother 
had gone off to buy some tins 
of asparagus. The asparagus 
was important. When in doubt 
about the wisdom of ‘ going on,’ 
or if there was a particularly 
beautiful view or sunset we 
wanted to remember for ever, the 
entire family invariably felt the 
urge to eat a tin of asparagus. 
It is about the only characteristic 
we have in common. My father 
was making mental calculations 
about the dispersal of weight, 
and was trying to induce me to 
sit still, when suddenly he was 
interrupted. 

*“ And where do I sit ? ” 

It was Gungi. Clad in khaki 
shirt and shorts, he held a 
squeezed-up blanket-roll, one 
cooking-pot, an assegai and two 
choppers. 

“How the Hades did you 
get here ? ” 

“Walked. I thought 
would be starting today.” 

sut you can’t come! You’re 
not in my employment any 
longer, and I didn’t mean to 
take any Africans from here.” 

“Oh no! I’m not coming 
for money. But you can’t leave 
ME behind. I’m Gungi, and 
we’ve planted trees together, 
and we’ve ¥ 

The blanket-bundle, smelling 
of smoke and hut, age and worse, 
was tossed in. The armoury 


you 
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and owner followed. Mother’s 
mental shock - absorbers pre- 
vented her from showing any 
surprise when she returned with 
the asparagus. She merely 
reminded Gungi to keep his 
feet out of the meat-safe. 

Many months later we had to 
rest and make a_ temporary 
home at a place with an un- 
pronounceable name. It was 
near the Congo border. We 
stopped for an important reason. 
It was for the birth of another 
baby. This time it was pink, 
and of the variety one keeps. 
As it had come to us in the 
customary manner, nothing 
would have induced us to part 
with it. Just when we most 
needed Gungi, he came to my 
father and said— 

‘**Qoooohweee! 

a stomach - ache. 


I’ve got such 
Could the 


N’Kos lend me seven pounds, 


and could I go away for a 
week?” We knew that if he 
wasn’t allowed to go, his stomach- 
ache would increase; so there 
was nothing for it but to agree. 
“ But what do you want the 
seven pounds for?” asked my 
parents. Gungi looked sheepish. 
“With my wages and this 
loan’’ (his denial of wages had 
been merely a figure of speech) 
““T am going to buy a new wife. 
The only thing is,” he spluttered 
in agitation, ‘“ she comes from 
the tribe that file their teeth, and 
I’ve got to do the same. Or no 
wife.” 
* But you’ve got such beauti- 
ful teeth,” lamented my mother. 
“Ah! But she'll be such a 
beautiful wife!” he retorted 
bravely. Overstaying his leave 
D2 
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by only three weeks, 
came back one evening. He was 
gently leading by the hand 
a strapping, bronze - coloured 
creature. He smiled at us a 
little timidly. In place of his 
six front top teeth he had six 
horrid V-shaped jags. 

“What a magnificent speci- 
men,’ said mother, as the new 
wife stood staring at us. The 
ridge of her nose had _ been 
tattooed, as had her skin above 
the only garment she wore—a 
short pleated skirt. 

** She certainly is,’’ agreed my 
father, ** but she looks as though 
she might eat him up.” 

How right he was! She did 
everything to poor little Gungi 
except have him for lunch. 
One day he announced cheer- 
fully— 

‘“ That woman has gone back 
to her father.” Then he 
coughed. ‘* About that seven 
pounds. Perhaps the Native 
Commissioner will help you to 
help me to get them back 
again.” 

It could have been done, 
but it would have meant such 
an indaba, with talk going on 
for days and days, and with 
thousands and thousands of 
irrelevant words. In any case, 
my mother seemed stronger, 
and we were on the point of 
moving south again. So the 
seven pounds were ‘ written off,’ 
as they say. 

At Livingstone my mother 
became ill again, so we had 
another enforced stay. Both 
parents had enough to worry 
them without having extraneous 
domestic complications. but 


Gungi 
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apparently Gungi’s stomach-ache 
had been threatening him again, 
for one day a police trooper 
arrived. 

“Have you got a boy called 
Jam in your employ?” he 
inquired. We had not. 

“No, we have Shilling and 
Gungi and a Nyasaland boy 
called Dett.” 

** Mbbh. 
see them ? ” 

The Africans were called onto 
the verandah. Both Shilling 
and Dett looked thoroughly 
guilty. Only Gungi stared with 
the bland stupidity of innocence. 

“ That’s the lad!” exclaimed 
the trooper, indicating Gungi. 

‘But your name’s not Jam,”’ 
said my father. 

** Yes it is,” 


Funny! Could I 


corrected Gungi. 


** But you’ve been with us all 
this time, and your papers say 


your name’s Gungi, and we’ve 
always called you Gungi.”’ 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” 
said our African pleasantly. 
‘You and the N’Kosikaas can 
call me anything you like. But 
these people have to call me 
Jam.” 

The trooper stroked an im- 
aginary moustache. 

“You know, I don’t drink 
much, but sometimes when I’m 
dealing with this sort of case, I 
swear I’ll cut it out altogether.” 
Then briskly he got down to 
business. 

“Now, Jam, what do you 
mean by deserting your wife in 
the Livingstone location ? ” 

“But we dealt with her in 

* my mother assured him. 
Gungi hung his head. 
‘No, not that one, 


33 


he en- 
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lightened her. ‘* You remember 
that time you went to see the 
place of the big waterfall? And 
you left me behind? Well, I 
bought a wife from the village 
where I stayed. But she is quite 
useless. Worthless creature. I 
told her to walk to Livingstone 
and wait for me, and what do 
you think? When I found her 
she had spent all my money in 
the Indian shops. And you 
know what we Africans think of 
Indians.” 

‘“That’s not the point,’ in- 
sisted the policeman. ‘ What 
are you going to do about her 
now? She’s brought a charge. 
Will you take her over and 
maintain her, or will you pay for 
her return to her father ? ” 

Only the expression on the 
policeman’s face prevented a 
frightful expectoration from 
Gungi. 

“IT would willingly send her 
back. But how can 1? Ive 
already said that she has spent 
all my money. Perhaps my 
N’Kos will let her come in 
his lorry.”’ Gungi looked side- 
ways at my father. He knew 
perfectly well we had no space 
in the lorry. He also knew that 
his latest wife would not think of 
accompanying him to Southern 
Rhodesia. He knew my father. 
He knew. Without a qualm he 
felt free to return to his chores. 
If the European had upset the 
pattern of tribal behaviour, then 
let him try to sort out the 
Africans’ problems on his White 
conscience. He knew so well. 
And he had enough sense to fall 
sick for three days, until, through 
my father’s intervention, the 
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outraged m’fazi was restored to 
the bosom of her family. 

Before our eventual return 
to Umtali, my parents passed 
through many vicissitudes. There 
were also countless occasions 
when asparagus featured on the 
menu because life seemed so 
good. But these things have no 
part in the present story. 

As our trip neared its end, so 
Gungi began to droop. He 
often sought an assurance that 
he was ‘ our’ boy, and that we 
were not going to leave him 
behind anywhere. As he was 
being paid one day, he asked 
abruptly— 

* Are you going back to your 
valley of mist ? ” 

‘We don’t know yet. But of 
course YOU can go back, even 
if we don’t. That’s where your 
home is, and your wife and 
your children.” The African 
swallowed hard. 

* No, ’m not going back to 
that place. Never. If you 
return there, (ll wait for you 
in town.” 

We laughed. 

“Why? Are you so frightened 
we'll tell tales to Mamfura ? 
She’s bound to wonder about 
your teeth.” 

More laughter. Laughter 
which got thinner and thinner 
until it was just an embarrassing 
memory. The African mask had 
been lifted, and Gungi’s feelings 
were utterly and painfully ex- 
posed. He said— 

‘You once had a child, and 
you gave it away, and it died. 
Now, I’m like another of your 
children. How do I know that 
you won’t give me away too? 
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And then [ll die in just the 
same way.” 

“* But we gave the baby back 
to you. You asked for it.” 

Gungi shook his head. 

“You gave it back to. 
Well, you remember that ring 
of trees on the the 
milking-place ? ”’ 

“Tet” 

“Well, you know that our 
people won't go near those 
trees because a long, long time 
ago a witch-doctor lived there?” 

“Yes?” 

Gungi seemed 
continue. 

“Surely you knew!” he said 
incredulously. ‘* White people 
always know everything. Or 
they look as though they did.” 

“What are you talking 
about ? ” 

“An old African came up 
from Portuguese territory, and 
he stayed in that ring of trees 
for a month. And we all fed 
him. Surely you recollect that 
none of the young boys would 
go for your milk? They 
wouldn’t pass that place in 
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way to 


reluctant to 


case . 

** In case what ? ”’ 

But the mask was slipping 
into position again. 

‘Tell me,” urged my father, 
‘““what did this old man do? 
If I'd known about him we 
could have told the police.” 

“He didn’t po anything,” 
said Gungi sadly. ‘‘He was 
just there, and that was enough. 
We began to remember all our 
old customs, and of course we 
couldn’t take risks in offending 
anyone like that kind of African. 
The old man said to me one day, 
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‘So you are keeping a spirit 
hidden, are you?’ I knew he 
meant Dizi’s son. In the old 
days an infant would not have 
been allowed to survive its 
mother. Certainly not a mother 
like Dizi. All the Africans knew, 
and I began to feel guilty. 
But,” he finished wearily, “ if 
you had refused to let me have 
the baby back, you would have 
been guilty, not me. I believed 
in you.” 

We digested 
continued— 

‘“T am sure that a_ witch- 
doctor can’t harm you if you 
don’t believe in his evil. And 
that’s why I’m going to stay 
with you as long as you will 
have me. I belong to you, and 
you don’t get mixed up in the 
evil spirits of our witch-doctors.” 
His burden was becoming lighter. 

‘** But there is no witch-doctor 
in the mountains now, is there ?”’ 
my mother persisted. 

“Oh no,’ said Gungi. “I 
told you that the old man had 
only stayed a month. But I 
feel sure that if I return to that 


this. Gungi 
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place, somebody will call me out 
of my hut one night and say, 
‘I’ve got a message for you. 
You have a snake in your 
stomach.’ And in one month, 
perhaps two months . . .” 

‘You mean you would be 
poisoned ? ” 

“No, no, no,’ explained 
Gungi patiently. ‘“ The idea 
would begin to sicken me, and 
I’d want to die, and I’d die. 
That’s all.” 

“T can’t make head or tail 
of this,” said my father. Which, 
as far as the African was con- 
cerned, was a very good sign. 
Because when the head says it 
is confused, the heart makes 
decisions. 

‘“T think we ought to listen 
to him, and keep him on,” 
advised my mother. Gungi’s 


relief was evident. He promptly 


arranged adoption and baptismal 
rites on the spot. 
“T am now your boy called 
Basket,’ he stated emphatically. 
*“ All right, Basket,” agreed 
father. ‘Tl never give you 
away.’ And he has not. 
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AN ALFRESCO HOLIDAY. 


BY 


THis is a tale of privation and 
hardship, with perhaps a faint 
undercurrent of humour. Wet 
humour. 

It all started last year in the 
early spring, in that tiresome 
period when the sap is rising and 
the holidays are being planned 
and the desk is still a dreary 
clutter of unpaid bills. 

“There'll be no holiday this 
year,” I remember saying. 
“Except in a tent, and if we 
have to endure all that we might 
just as well do it in our own 
garden.” 

* You're 
wife said. 


old,” 
that 


getting 
“ For 


my 
matter 


we could take a sea trip sitting 
here sipping beef-tea and getting 
Mrs Thing to slosh a bucket of 
dirty water against the windows 


from time to time. Don’t be 
silly—you know what this place 
is like in August. We've got to 
take the children away. But 
talking of tents, why not———? ” 
“Don’t say it,” I said. 


I dreamt I was in a caravan. 
It was an ugly dream, for the 
rain was thundering on the roof 
as though the clouds were filled 
with buckshot. Probably they 
were, | thought; for they seemed 
to be sagging heavily overhead, 
spilling their dirty leaden con- 
tents indiscriminately upon the 
just and the unjust. Through 
the grimy perspex fanlights the 
first streaks of dawn showed 


Cc. 


timid and apologetic, as vhey 
had good cause to be at such an 
hour on such a day. 

I dreamt there should be 
blinds across those damned fan- 
lights, to keep the morning out 
until it was fit to be seen. The 
day breaks cruelly early in 
summer, I thought, and I 
wondered whether real prisoners 
in real prisons were being 
troubled by that same dawn, 
or whether the kindly Commis- 
sioners had provided them all 
with nice thick curtains to 
their cells. Unlikely, on the 
face of it. 

I dreamt there was a harsh 
neuralgic pain at the angle of my 
left shoulder, and again in my 
left hip, with an area of indeter- 
minate discomfort between the 
two. I was too cold to risk the 
slightest change of posture. The 
cold had clamped itself round 
my middle like a chromium- 
plated corset. I drew the rough 
blanket close under my cheek 
and sniffed back a drop of 
moisture into my one unguarded 
nostril. On all sides of me there 
pulsed the sounds of heavy 
breathing. There was a filthy 
smell of bottled gas. 

No dream this! I was in a 
caravan. Furthermore there 
were five other bodies sharing 
my predicament. Brr-r-r! 

The rattle of the buckshot on 
the canvas roof grew into a roar 
and the caravan shifted to a 
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wild gust of wind. As I tried 
vainly to burrow deeper into 
the unyielding mattress my 
thoughts drifted back over the 
events which had led up to the 
present sorry state of affairs. 
We had left home at cock- 
crow the previous day, on as 
fine a morning as one could 
have wished; two adults, three 
children, and a dog. The house 
was let for a month at a good 
rent, free—we hoped—of income 
tax. All the cares of domesticity 
had slipped lightly from our 


shoulders as the front door 
slammed for the last time. Mrs 
Thing would do the rest. 
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‘** Good-bye, house,’ we waved. 
Our house was in tow behind 
us. That part of it was easy. 
We had practised at week-ends, 
without actually sleeping in it, 
and we had no more, now, to 
learn about towing. One or two 
lessons about packing, perhaps, 
but surprisingly there had been 
only one major disaster, and we 
had agreed to forget about that. 
But towing was simple. We had 
left the Hampshire coast at six, 
and in spite of some vile hills 
near the Somerset-Wilts. border 
we were having a hearty break- 
fast in Wells before nine. Two 
hours later we had climbed to 
the top of the Mendips and had 
reached our previously recon- 
noitred camping-ground, seven 
hundred feet above sea level. 
The air had tasted like wine. 
The air tasted very different 
now. Tomorrow night, or rather 
tonight, I thought, we must 
have some more windows open 
and I will turn off the gas out- 


side, at the cylinder. I won- 
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dered dizzily why there should 
be such an unnecessarily repul- 
sive smell about bottled gas. It 
did not mix at all well with the 
smell of human bodies, to say 
nothing of dog’s. 

But then we had not intended 
either the dog or our eldest 
daughter to sleep inside. The 
former was to have spent his 
nights underneath the caravan, 
in his own basket, and the latter 
should have been in a camp-bed 
under the awning. This, an 
elegantly striped canvas affair, 
had been fitted at reckless 
expense to give us more lebens- 
raum; and with side flaps let 
down to enclose an area some 
eight feet by four it should also, 
theoretically, have given us 
another bedraum. 

Theoretically, yes. Actually, 
by midnight, there was a river 
several inches deep flowing under 
the caravan and through the 
dog’s basket, and conditions 
outside were not exactly as the 
planners had envisaged. We 
slept six up for the remainder 
of the night, and indeed for the 
remainder of our holiday. Two 
on the floor—one of them all too 
evidently with fleas—and four 
on the bunks. It was worse, far 
worse, than a third sleeper on 
the Night Scot. 

My wife stirred beside me, 
and though I was quick I was 
not quick enough. In a trice 
she had gathered to _ herself 
another two inches of blanket. 
There was now a clear, cold gap 
on my side of the bed, and the 
morning air took full advantage 
of it. 

“Do get up,’ she muttered, 
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“and turn the gas off. I can 
smell it quite distinctly.” 

Now I had made a grim 
resolve, long ago in the planning 
stage, that there was going to 
be a lighter side to everything 
on this somewhat dubious holi- 
day. After all, the sole object 
of the practice was to enjoy 
ourselves, so there was no point 
in getting het up about things. 
There could be no disaster short 
of injury or sudden death that 
could not be remedied with a 
little calm efficiency or shrugged 
aside with a joke and a cheerful 
smile. I would model myself on 
Wilfred Pickles. All the same 
I was damned if I was going to 
turn out of bed just at the word 
of command. I clawed the 
blanket close to my ribs and 
rolled over, using my body as 
a winch. 

** You go,” I said. 


It would be difficult for an 
amateur to hold the reader’s 
attention with a minute de- 
scription of one crowded day 
of caravan life. It must be 
taken as read that many such 
incidents are not resolved with- 
out considerable inner conflict 
and reflection. My reflections 
that morning ranged from the 
eternal incompatibility of the 
sexes to the extraordinary social 
conventions which insist upon 
the use of a toilet tent however 
isolated the community. In 
the fulness of time I arose and 
made myself a cup of tea. That 
seemed the easiest way of using 
up the surplus gas. Then, pull- 
ing on a pair of gumboots and 
a mackintosh, I sallied forth in 
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the direction of the temple of 
costly experience. 

Life in a field cannot be fully 
appreciated, unfortunately, with- 
out some reference to the little 
green tent which sags miserably 
away from the wind at a discreet 
distance from the living-quarters. 
Our little tent that morning had 
sagged to its knees. It had not 
finally collapsed, but it had 
taken a cruel beating. Slopping 
towards it across the rain-sodden 
grass I felt, for the moment, 
quite disheartened. The wind 
tore at my mackintosh and 
flapped it painfully against my 
thin pyjamas. The tent shud- 
dered and settled a fraction 
nearer the ground. I glared at 
it balefully, and shuddered too. 
What price Wilfred Pickles 
now? I hadago.... 

That was how it was our first 
morning. It was a cruel intro- 
duction to our new way of life, 
but no one who can remember 
that summer of 1954 will accuse 
me of exaggeration when I say 
that it rained just as hard every 
day but one of our fortnight in 
Somerset. It rained so hard 
that we had to dig trenches to 
take away the water from the 
uphill side of the caravan and 
deliver it farther down, out of 
harm’s way. That, at least, 
was the idea. It may have 
diverted the river, but it did not 
prevent our front doorstep from 
becoming @ quagmire, though 
perhaps this was largely due to 
the extra catchment area of the 
awning, which had also to drain 
away somewhere. And how it 
blew ! 

“Hadn’t you better get up 
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and do something about the 
awning, darling ? ”’ 

Brr-r-r ! 

Our field was high on the side 
of the Mendips, and the really 
superb views during the clear 
intervals between rainstorms 
were some consolation to the 
adults for the depressing effect 
of the storms themselves. Below 
us to the northward the Severn 
lay like a sheet of steel between 
our own green foothills and the 
mysterious dark mountain ranges 
of South Wales. To the east- 
ward, across one of the loveliest 
reservoirs in England, the 
country rolled endlessly into the 
distance away beyond Bath to 
a pale-blue horizon deep in the 
Cotswolds. Behind us the soft 
outline of our own _ heather- 
capped hills rose up against the 
background of the gathering 
clouds to the westward. It was 
an ideal situation. 

The children were not unduly 
disheartened by the weather, 
but they were bored to scream- 
ing-point by our constant refer- 
ences to the view. Their inter- 
ests were essentially practical. 
Being girl children they very 
soon collected round them— 
that is to say round us—every 
male child in the district who 
was too young to work on the 
farms. During fine spells this 
gregarious tendency was much 
to be encouraged ; for the herd 
would meander about quite con- 
tentedly within hailing distance, 
either playing games, or kicking 
their heels and giggling, or 
eating unripe blackberries. But 
in the more frequent wet spells 
the caravan was apt to become 
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overcrowded ; moreover a heavy 
burden was imposed on our 
catering staff ; for while the rain 
teemed down outside the herd 
would tear through our pro- 
visions like an army of occupa- 
tion. After some of these 
sessions, when the weather had 
cleared and the hosts had 
departed and the debris had 
been swept from the caravan, 
the catering staff would collapse 
exhausted on a settee and gaze 
wistfully in the direction of 
the Welsh mountains. “ Just 
a couple of nights,’ she would 
sigh, ‘in a good hotel. If only 
to have a nice hot bath.” 
There were doubtless plenty 
of hotels in Somerset, in fact 
there was one a few hundred 
yards below us, but we had 
resolutely set our faces against 
such a surrender en rase cam- 
pagne, whatever the horrors of 
the weather. Moreover this 
could hardly have been described 
as a good hotel. I had experi- 
enced most of its amenities 
earlier in the year during a 
short but eventful fishing holi- 
day which has already been 
referred to in these pages. 
Hospitable—yes, very ; hot and 
cold water—no, only a mixture. 
Our standard of living was 
really almost as high in the 
caravan, though with three 
important reservations. We 
had not a very comprehensive 
bar, we had no facilities for dry- 
ing clothes, and of course we 
lacked water-borne sanitation. I 
am ashamed to say that we 
made full use of the hotel to 
remedy these deficiencies, but 
we did not stay there. We 
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also used them 
a poste restante, and as a tele- 
phone kiosk. Our milk and our 
papers were delivered there. We 
were parasites, battening on 
their good nature, and their 
forbearance was a continual 
source of wonder. Not another 
word against the hotel, except 
to mention that they burnt all 
our underclothes to a rich brown 
complexion trying to air them 
on the Aga when the boiler was 
out. After this experience we 
took to drying them ourselves 
on the bonnet of the ear, after 
running the engine up. This 
was surprisingly effective, so 
long as the rain held off. 

But hotels in Wales were 
quite a different matter, appar- 
ently. My wife maintained that 
no surrender would be involved 
in a brief cultural excursion 
across the Severn, and of course 
it would hardly be worth while 
dragging the caravan all that 
way. I promised to give the 
matter my consideration should 
the forecast show any signs of 
improvement, but there was no 
point in exchanging one cloud- 
burst for another, and Welsh 
clouds were notoriously wet. 

Sustained by this illusionary 
carrot our spirits survived a 
further deterioration in the 
weather. The same could not 
be said of our camping-ground, 
which began to resemble nothing 
more nor less than a midden. 
To improve the analogy our 
farmer saw fit to drive his cows 
down for a couple of days, and 
being of an inquiring nature 
these quickly ringed us with an 
almost unbroken pattern of their 


as a bank, as 
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offensive by-products. Life was 
becoming very difficult. Every- 
thing outside the caravan was 
damp and dirty, and everything 
inside was fast approaching the 
same condition. During our 
occasional sorties into the civil- 
ised world, to under - cover 
attractions such as cinemas and 
caves, and the tropical house at 
the zoo, we sometimes felt 
relieved not to have excited the 
suspicions of the welfare officer. 

It was on our return from one 
of these excursions that I played 
a shrewd card, a surprise present 
for the housewife in the form of 
a gas-operated iron. It was an 
expensive present, but her eyes 
clouded as the last wrappings 
were removed. 

* You can’t buy me off with 
gas irons,’ she said, gazing 
stubbornly through the driving 
rain to the northward. Then, 
remembering perhaps how much 
of our present plight was her 
own damfool idea, she relented 
a trifle. She even eyed the thing 
with a certain moist enthusiasm. 
“Tf you'll fix it up for me,” 
she muttered, ‘“‘Tll give it a 
try.” 

I left her to it. I took the 
two elder children down to the 
bottom of the field to help with 
the excavation of a bigger and 
better sanitary pit. It was 
heavy work in the sodden 
ground, and it was half an hour 
before we returned, dragging 
our various entrenching tools 
wearily up the hill. While still 
some distance away we broke 
into a run, for a powerful smell 
was drifting down towards us on 
the wet west wind. It was all 
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too obvious that something un- 
natural was cooking within. 
“My T-shirt! My dress! My 
vest!’? we exclaimed  simul- 
taneously. 

Through the open window we 
could see the gas-operated iron 
all lit up with pretty blue 
flames, like a Christmas pud- 
ding. 

“ Turn it off at the cylinder ! ’ 
screamed the operator. “I 
can’t get near the iron!” 

“Turn it off at the 
then, you ass!” I replied. 

There was a bellow of misery 
from my youngest daughter, 
who cannot stand harsh words. 

The next morning, early, we 
left for Wales. 


, 


floor, 


The farmer’s children had 
volunteered to ‘mind’ the 
earavan for us during our 
absence, and we left it in their 
charge with unmixed feelings of 
relief. We felt as though our 
holiday was beginning all over 
again. The day was compara- 
tively dry, and we were all in 
high spirits. ‘“ Land of my 
fathers,’ I sang, as we ap- 
proached that seventh wonder 
of the world, the Beachley- Aust 
ferry. But early as we were, 
there were more than a hundred 
others before us, and a rough 
calculation showed that it would 
be at least three hours, ignoring 
delays due to the tide, before 
we could possibly hope to em- 
bark. Somewhat chastened, we 
drove on round the fifty-mile 
circuit through Gloucester. 

Our destination, as recom- 
mended by the fellow who had 
burnt our underclothes in the 
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first place, was Symonds Yat. 
At Ross-on-Wye, quite sud- 
denly, the car broke down with 
gearbox trouble. It was serious 
trouble and we had no choice 
but to abandon the car and 
complete our journey by train. 

‘** Now we really are in a jam,” 
I said quietly, remembering my 
Pickles manners in the nick of 
time. ‘They have to send 
away for new parts—possibly 
a new gearbox. It may take a 
week, they say.” 

My wife’s face assumed an 
expression which I did not at 
first quite understand. Her eyes 
were moist, almost as though I 
had presented her with another 
gas-operated iron. 

“How absolutely splendid,” 
she said. 

It did take them precisely 
seven days to mend the car, by 
the end of which time I had 
discovered two things. Firstly 
that we were in a very expensive 
hotel, and secondly that we 
were not in Wales. There was 
also a third matter which was 
politely brought to our attention 
from time to time—there would 
have been no hope of getting a 
room if the river had not been 
so high. As we required three 
rooms, to say nothing of accom- 
modation for a dog, the river 
was doing us proud. We blessed 
it and prayed for further rain 
to such effect that the river 
continued to rise steadily until 
it was ten feet above its normal 
summer level. We sympathised 
with the fishermen, but we 
knew very well whose need was 
the greater. 

We left Herefordshire in bril- 
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liant sunshine, much refreshed 
but more than a little out of 
pocket, and drove rapidly back 
to the Mendip Hills. Not 
through any particular anxiety 
to return to the midden, but 
because the caravan was due in 
Scotland on the following day. 
This information has _ been 
reserved until the eleventh hour 
for fear that the prospect of 
such an interminable odyssey 
might unduly have depressed 
the reader at an earlier stage. 
But we had always planned 
to continue northwards from 
Somerset, with the intention of 
taking a week’s rest under a 
hospitable Scottish roof and 
then spending our final week 
caravanning in the West High- 
lands. We were not perhaps 
quite so thrilled with the idea 
as we once had been, but our 
spirit was by no means broken, 
and we had no thought of alter- 
ing our plans except for a small 
readjustment of the schedule. 

That final day of sunshine 
was the first piece of luck to 
come our way, or so it seemed. 
There may have been other 
blessings, such as the river, but 
they had mostly been too well 
camouflaged to be apparent. 
We were able to mop up in 
reasonable comfort, and more- 
over we were able to drag the 
caravan out of the midden early 
the following morning without 
ealling upon the tractor. 

We set off at four by the light 
of a gleaming moon, with the 
firm resolve to drive on until 
we dropped. We dropped at 
seven that evening, having 
covered three hundred and sixty 
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miles in about fourteen hours’ 
driving time. It was a hard 
decision, almost within sight of 
our goal, but we were a spent 
force. When the driver and 
relief driver finally sagged out 
of the car at an eminently un- 
suitable lay-by they were tail 
heavy and as bandy-legged as a 
couple of elderly stag-beetles. 
The children were tired and 
dirty and fractious too, and so 
it was more than a little annoy- 
ing to recall that we had emptied 
the water-containers as a final 
careless gesture before leaving. 
What would Pickles have said. 
.? I said it. 

Scotland, once we reached it, 
was bliss, but our tired bodies 
took nearly as long to mend as 
the car had taken at Ross, and 
we had no spare parts. All the 
benefits of our Welsh interlude 
seemed to have been dissipated 
in a couple of days and nights. 
Our hosts were so horrified at 
our condition that they tried 
their best to dissuade us from 
continuing to kick against the 
pricks. ‘ Why not 
here ? they said. ‘Or at 
least leave that thing behind. 
We can’t for the life of us see 
the objection to a good hotel.” 

We explained patiently that 
in our opinion there was no 
objection to a good hotel except 
a bad bank balance. That 
after four years of avoiding 
good hotels we hoped to have 
written off the capital outlay 
on the caravan. That it was 
a fine healthy life. . 

“We can 
interrupted. 

They were 


stay on 


” 


see that,” they 


difficult to con- 
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vince, but then our own convic- 
tions had been somewhat shaken 
by events. However, they were 
mildly entertained by our 
account of some of these experi- 
ences, and if our adult recollec- 
tion was sometimes mercifully 
clouded and dim, the children’s 
at least was as fresh as paint. 

“Mummy, do you remember 
that time you got in before the 
back legs were down ? ”’ 

Oh, ghastly memory! We had 
agreed to forget that one. The 
avalanche of spades, buckets, 
water-containers, pails, and the 
gas cylinder, and underneath it 
all a still, small voice. Terrify- 
ingly still and small. The faint 
drip of golden syrup from the 
upper lockers. The over - all 
horror of the scene, with the 
number plate crushed into the 
gravel and the towbar pointing 
skywards like an abandoned gun 
on a battlefield. The still, small 
face pressed against the rear 
window. ... 

“Mummy, do you remember 
the time when you locked your- 
self out when the sausages were 
on to fry?” 

“,...Ha! Ha! And the 
smell in the caravan when we 
got back from Wales ? ” 

‘* Herefordshire,” I corrected 
gently. 

Oh, yes, we remembered all 
right now. If only we could 
have seen equally clearly into 
the future ! 


Our camping-ground in the 
West Highlands had been chosen 
by our hospitable hosts during 
a motor tour earlier in the 
summer. They had chosen well, 
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and with a sympathetic fore- 
sight and attention to detail 
which we found rather touching 
in view of their expressed opin- 
ions on caravan life. The site 
was, naturally enough, by the 
side of aloch. A very lovely loch, 
as they all are. Our hosts had 
selected a small area of grassy 
bank facing south - eastwards 
across the water, easily accessible 
from the road and comparatively 
level. There was an hotel within 
a few hundred yards, we noted. 

“Quite brilliant!’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ How on earth did 
they guess about getting the 
wheels level, and facing the 
right way and all? They must 
be Girl Guides, those two.” 

‘* They could hardly both be,” 
replied my wife, who is their 
daughter. Then, remembering 
no doubt the hotel, she added 
proudly: ‘‘ Not Guides, any- 
way—just Scots.” 

Our tails were high again that 
day of our arrival, graphically 
speaking probably at a higher 
level than at any other period 
during the whole of our tour. 
‘The Campbells are coming,” I 
whistled, sensitive as always to 
my surroundings, as we worked 
at the business of pitching our 
camp by the lochside. And 
what surroundings! On every 
hand, it seemed, there towered 
the heavy purple slopes and 
crags of the Bens, the Beinns, 
the Gobhs, the Dubhs and the 
Stobs, and all the rest of that 
purple Gaelic vocabulary which 
spits its way across the face of 
the Ordnance Survey. True, 
there was an impervious mist 
sliding down the shoulders of 
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the nearest Stob, but it was a 
very welcome change from the 
persistent deluge in the south. 

On closer acquaintance the 
ground proved not quite so level 
as we had thought, but by run- 
ning the lower wheel over a 
plank we managed to adjust the 
caravan to an approximately 
even keel. The importance of 
such an adjustment may not 
be apparent, but it is vital to 
the equilibrium of the persons 
occupying the side bunks. We 
had grown weary, on a certain 
previous occasion, of a night- 
long succession of dull thuds as 
the child in the higher bunk 
responded unconsciously to the 
gravitational urge. 

Having levelled the caravan 
to our satisfaction 1 proceeded 
with the erection of the temple 
of costly experience at a respect- 
able distance to the north- 
eastward, away from what I 
presumed would be the direction 
of the prevailing wind. Our 
pattern of existence for the next 
few days thus inflexibly decreed, 
we ate a hearty supper and 
retired to bed. Child No. 1, 
observing that the mist was 
still only shoulder deep round 
the Bens, was allowed to sleep 
under the awning. 

According to some authorities 
the approach of a hurricane can 
be detected by the lowing of 
cattle and an indefinable feeling 
that all is not well. It can also 
no doubt be foretold by the 
interpretation of dreams. I only 
offer this information for what 
it is worth ; for there is probably 
some other shatteringly clever 
scientific explanation of the 
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many well-established examples 
of precognition in one form or 
another. Well, the scientists 
are welcome to try their skill 
on this further example. 

I dreamt I was in a caravan. 
The rain was thundering on the 
roof as though the clouds were 
filled with buckshot. Over and 
above this tumult I could hear 
the wild flapping of the awning, 
while down the nearest Glen, 
Gleann, Corrie, or whatnot there 
swept a noise as of a rushing 
mighty wind. The caravan 
lifted uneasily on its north-west 
springs. There came a 
tapping on the door, and a 
ghostly face appeared snubbed 
against the glass. I could see 
its eyes, and in them was such 
an expression of ghostly misery 
that 1 started upright in my bed. 

“Let me in,’ mouthed the 
face, like a cat miouwing 
dumbly outside a closed window. 

Dealing the sleeping body at 
my side a powerful kick I arose 
and lit the gas and complied 
grudgingly with the apparition’s 
request. It was in a sorry state, 
even for a ghost. 

‘** You poor thing,’ hissed my 
wife, as she groomed it with a 
towel. ‘“*‘ Why didn’t you come 
in before ? ”’ 

‘**T e-couldn’t wake you up,” 
chattered the ghost. ‘“ I did ask 
you not to s-shut the door, you 
know.” 

“It was the midges, dear,” 
explained my wife, stroking the 
swollen face. ‘* You would sleep 
outside. We warned you.” 

She is efficient, that woman, 
in her own line. With a few 
swift, if not graceful motions 
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she swept Child 3 from bunk to 
floor, extracted clean pyjamas 
from beneath the vacuum thus 
created, and installed Child 1 
in Child 3’s place. Equally 
swiftly she returned to her own 
bunk. 

‘“* No use worrying about the 
samp-bed and things,”’ she mut- 
tered. “They'll be soaked 
through already.’’ She drew the 
blankets high about her face 
and turned the resultant parcel 
to the wall. The incident, so 
far aS she was concerned, was 
closed. 

Next to come in was the dog, 
and next to go out was myself. 
I had an indefinable feeling that 
all was not well with the awning. 
No dream this, now. Stark 
reality. Very stark. 

The wind was coming at us 
from the north-westward, a full 
gale if ever there was one. Far 
from being sheltered by the 
saravan, the awning seemed to 
be the focal point of violent 
gusts from five different direc- 
tions—from each side, from the 
front, over the top, and from 
underneath. The side flaps were 
making most of the noise, but 
every now and then the awning 
itself would sink with a hollow 
groan and then balloon violently 
upwards like an unattended jib 
in a squall. The caravan would 
lift with it, and then, settling 
again, would grind at the awn- 
ing supports in a most unhealthy 
way. 

Action, NOW, I thought, 
remembering my office days. I 
unlaced the side flaps, their 
tapes taut and slippery with the 
rain, subdued them into three 
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bundles, and stuffed 
them under the caravan. It 
sounds not too difficult, but 
there was precious little room 
with the ecamp-bed out there in 
the way. When I had finished 
I collapsed the bed round its 
bedclothes and stuffed that lot 
underneath as well. ‘* Pickles,’’ 
I said evenly, ‘‘ you are a damned 
fool not to have done that 
sooner.”’ I transferred my atten- 
tion to the awning, but it was 
useless to think of attempting 
to furl that. I could not pos- 
sibly have controlled it. 

Unhampered by the side flaps 
the wind now tore at my 
pyjamas from the same five 
directions and drove the rain 
at me in cold, painful flurries. 
It shook the awning overhead 
as a terrier worries an old hat. 
I peered through the scud to the 
north-eastward in the direction 
of the temple of costly experi- 
ence. It was discreetly invisible, 
though a ghastly picture of it 
floated momentarily before my 
eyes, twisted, green with pain, 
and straining to be off. There 
was a fierce slap of canvas above 
me and a great dollop of cold 
water was catapulted into my 
hair, and another down the nape 
of my neck. I fought my way 
back into the caravan. 

There are moments when the 
homely outline of familiar fig- 
ures fails to strike a responsive 
chord, and this was one such 
moment. The homely outlines 
of all four of them bulged aggres- 
sively at me from their respective 
couches as if, as may indeed 
have been their intention, they 
wished to turn their backs on 
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life. The homely outline of the 
fifth was sprawled damply across 
my side of the double bed, with 
its tail draped across my clean 
pillow. 1 paused in the doorway, 
overcome withrage. Thecaravan 
rocked and shuddered to a 
particularly fierce gust of wind. 

“Get up, all of you,” I 
growled, despatching the dog 
with a savage blow. ‘“ Get up, 
I’m afraid this thing may be 
going to turn over.” 

None of them was really 
asleep of course, except Child 3. 
They popped up in their beds 
almost as one and blinked at me, 
with their ears cocked like a 
party of jack-rabbits. 

“It couldn’t!” they ex- 
claimed, in varying degrees of 
alarm. But they knew very 
well that it could. It was quite 
obvious. 

‘““W-what can we do 
it?” asked my wife. 

I hadn’t given that a thought, 
but I was commendably quick 
on the draw. ‘ Get dressed,” 
1 ordered. ‘‘ Then we'll move 
all the weight up to windward, 
and sit there. That’s about all 
we can do.” 

We worked fast, for the cara- 
van really was behaving in a 
most alarming way. The wind 
was hitting it broadside, and 
at each blow our whole world 
would shiver, like an image 
vibrating in a bowl of water. 
Whoof....! The windward 
wall was evidently bulging at 
a point somewhere behind the 
gas cooker; for every pot 
and pan and every piece of 
china in that vicinity was re- 
sponding with an angry rattle 
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to each gust. The wind was 
getting under the caravan too, 
and besides lifting it was giving 
it a sort of corkscrew motion on 
its axis. We could hear the 
legs groaning. But the most 
sinister noise of all was a wrench- 
ing, grinding noise as the awn- 
ing struts worked at their junc- 
tion with the roof. Very 
sinister. 

The five of us crouched 
anxiously on the windward 
bunk and awaited what might 
excusably have been described 
as the turn of events. The dog 
slunk back unheeded in the 
direction of the double bed. 
My wife, her arms clasped round 
Child 3, gazed pensively at the 
root. 

“Do you know,” she said, 
‘‘ what’s going to happen if we 
do turn over ? ”’ 

‘** Probably fall in the loch,” 
I answered. ‘“ Why, what do 
you think ? 

“1 think,”’ said, ‘ that 
we shall all be in a jumbled heap 
down that side, and everything 
in these lockers us will 
be, well, still above us—only 
the other way up. There’s a 
big jar of pickled onions there, 
among other things,” she added 
reflectively. 

She was right, too right. We 
hurriedly cleared the lockers of 
all fluids and stowed them at the 
other end of the caravan, near 
the dog. He enjoyed rolling in 
things. We groped our way 
back to the windward bunk and 
huddled together, and tried to 
compose ourselves to sleep. Our 
heads lolled uneasily one against 
the other as the caravan rocked 


she 


above 
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to each buffet of wind. It was 
the Night Scot all over again, 
only this time we didn’t have 
the sleeper. 

About five in the morning the 
storm reached its peak. We 
were roused to an uneasy con- 
sciousness of impending disaster 
by a crescendo of baffled rage 
from the awning as it tried to 
tear itself free. Something, pre- 
sumably one of the awning poles, 
hit the side of the caravan with 
a crash. My wife blinked, and 
clutched at the children. ‘* The 
shape of things to come,” she 
whispered with a brave little 
smile. 

In one corner of the roof, at 
its junction with the ‘side wall, 
appeared a crack about the 
thickness of a man’s hand. 
Through it I could see the first 
faint glimmer of the dawn. The 
awning in its passing must have 
wrenched up its foundations like 
the lid of a packing case. 

“The shape of things 
come,” I said. 

About an hour later I advised 
them all to go back to bed. The 
wind had suddenly dropped away 
to nothing, though we could 
still hear it sighing in the 
trees across the far side of the 
loch, and round the Bens and up 
the Glens in the distance. I put 
my nose outside the door and 
sniffed cautiously at the early 
morning air. There was no 
awhing over my head—that 
much I had expected. It was 
lying twenty feet away, half in 
the water, but still attached to 
its fallen supports. It gave the 
impression of having finished its 
useful life. 
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I stepped out on the squelch- 
ing grass to examine the roof. 
In some extraordinary manner 
this seemed to have escaped 
serious damage. By a lucky 
chance the bolts securing each 
of the side struts had sheared, 
instead of tearing away from 
the structure, and most of the 
twist buttons along the ridge 
of the caravan were still in 
place, though no longer at their 
best. The roof itself appeared 
to have sprung back into posi- 
tion. My relief was so great 
that perhaps I rather overdid 
the good cheer. 

‘* Not bad at all,’ I shouted. 
‘* Awning’s a bit of a mess, but 
the roof’s quite all right. Lovely 
sun now. We'll dry out in no 
time.”’ 

“ All right to use the tent 
then ?’’? came an anxious voice. 

I turned a casual glance in the 
direction of the temple of costly 
experience, and my heart missed 
a beat. It had vanished. Gone 
with the wind. Remembering 
the suffocatingly close confines 
of those canvas walls I shud- 
dered at what might have been. 
‘There, but for the Grace of 
God... . I thought grimly. 
My heart now in my mouth IL 
searched the area where I had 
erected the thing the previous 
evening, and then slowly scanned 
its possible trajectory across the 
loch. Either it had been carried 
up to heaven, or it had sunk 
without trace. Presumably the 
latter. 

‘Yes, if you dive for it,” 1 
replied. 


The hotel had not looked too 
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poorly appointed, even for the 
West Highlands, and thither 
the women and children repaired 
in haste, leaving me to get on 
with the salvage operations. 
Fortunately the loch was shallow 
near the bank, so that the 
recovery of the awning presented 
little difficulty. The tubular 
metal supports were a_ trifle 
distorted, but the canvas itself 
appeared undamaged. I un- 
laced it and spread it in the sun 
to dry. 

The recovery of the temple 
was quite a different matter. It 
floated soggily, like some marine 
disaster, about thirty yards off- 
shore, anchored to its sunken 
throne by a confused tangle of 
guy-ropes. Yes, it was quite a 
different matter. I had no 
bathing-dress, and as I dragged 
the wreckage up the bank I 
could not help wondering what 
any early passers-by would make 
of the scene. I was muddy and 
cold, and I swore a good deal. 
No more of that Pickles non- 
sense. It was ‘ Guess my Story ’ 
now. 

On hearing the news of the 
salvage I think it was much to 
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the credit of the women and 
children that they decided, with 
one abstention, to come back 
again after breakfast—and it is 
no reflection on the hotel to add 
that they remained based on 
the caravan through another 
five days of rather tiresome 
weather. The mist returned at 
the same time, and stayed, and 
the rain came with it. Admit- 
tedly we had our moments 
during those five days, but they 
were few and far between. 

Not quite so creditable, per- 
haps, was the unanimous adult 
vote in favour of leaving the 
caravan in Scotland during the 
winter. “It will be so much 
better up here under cover,” 
said our hosts on our return, 
“and you can all come up in 
the Easter holidays and collect 
it. The chauffeur will fix the 
roof for you. Then you can 
take your time over the journey 
down, and really enjoy it.” 

I glanced at my wife. There 
was a far-away expression in 
her eyes, I noticed. Nearly as 
far away as the Easter holidays. 

*“* Yes,” she agreed. ‘ That 
would be lovely.” 
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** BEALINE George Able ’Ow 
Charlie Tare, thees Trevico 
Gonio. I ’ave pass your message 
to Guarcino Gonio who ’ave 
tell it to Roma Controllo. Your 
bearing is now one zero t’ree. 
Over.” 

“* Trevico Gonio, this is Charlie 
Tare. One zero three. Many 
thanks. Good-night. Out.” 

The Istanbul-Rome freighter, 
a stolid, twelve-year-old Dakota, 
was making her way across the 
mountains of Southern Italy. 
It was evening in late Sep- 
tember and the conversation 
over the radio-telephone was 
reassuring. Rome now knew 
what Charlie Tare was up to 
and, better still, Charlie Tare 
had some idea of where she was 
herself; for through a fault in 
the radio equipment it had been 
impossible to communicate with 
Rome directly by the normal 
means, and as a result of in- 
accurate wind-forecasting there 
had been some doubt about the 
aeroplane’s position. 

What are these places called 
Something Gonio is 
short for goniometer, or more 
familiarly, radio-direction-finder. 
There is a chain of radio stations 
dotted about Italy on the tops 
of mountains, and their function 
is to assist navigation by giving 
a radio bearing to any aircraft 
that asks for one. They are 
also important links in the sea- 
air rescue organisation ; 


Gonio ? 


they 
relay messages, give information 
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on almost any subject, and 
make weather observations which 
are radioed and teleprinted half- 
way round the world: indeed, 
they are everyman’s dog’s body. 
They would probably like to 
play chess with one another 
over the air too, but since 
they work on the international 
distress frequency of 121-5 mega- 
cycles they must not clutter up 
the air with unnecessary chatter. 
They are at the tops of mountains 
so that they can hear and be 
heard over great distances. 

They are always so co-opera- 
tive, and infuse such personality 
into the stock aviation phrases, 
that it seemed to me it might 
be worth visiting one of them 
during my following day’s stand- 
off in Rome. Trevico was out 
of the question; he was 150 
miles away to the south-east, 
high up on the mountains that 
form the backbone of Italy. 
But Guarcino was only forty 
miles away, due east, and it 
looked quite easy to get there 
and back in a day. This, 
however, was without reckoning 
on the vagaries of Italian rural 
transport. 

“There is a stopping-train to 
Frosinone,”’ said the charming 
creature at the tourist office ; 
her voice suggested that she 
was from the ‘deep south’ of 
Italy, and her perfect features 
were a reminder that the penin- 
sula had once been colonised 
by the Greeks. ‘And there 
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is doubtless a bus thence to 
Guarecino village.’ This was 
too roundabout a route. Nor 
was there, alas! a direct bus 
service from Rome running at 
a convenient time. 

* Would the Englishman then 
consider the trenino ? 

What’s this! A 
Emmett immediately 
to mind, Emmett 
influence of the Italian school. 
Just think of the smoke-stack 
leaning over like Pisa’s tower, 
the dome modelled after the 
Duomo of Florence. Let the 
mind run over the _ trellised 
verandah on the caboose, with 
ancient vines climbing = in 


trainlet ! 
springs 
under the 


agonised contortions to a roof 
of umber tiles ; the guard comes 
out in gay doublet of yellow 
silk and a jaunty hat to pluck 
a bloom from the bougainvillea 


for the ladies who stand at 
every halt awaiting his gallant 
attentions. The stationmaster, 
trained at La Scala itself, cries, 
*“ All aboard!” in a sonorous 
voice of deep emotion and returns 
to his bulbous flask of chianti 
in the freseoed office. The 
romantic young apprenticed fire- 
man can hardly bear to leave 
behind on the platform his 
tremulous admirer, the second 
under-chambermaid from the 
nearby palazzo. The engine- 
driver wears white kid gloves. 

Oh, yes, the Englishman will 
travel by the trenino if it takes 
all day and half the night to 
get to Guarcino on it. 

It practically did. 

In the cold grey dawn next 
day, as the regular country 
passengers assembled, it looked 
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a very ordinary, dusty little 
string of dingy electric tramears. 
Anyone who knows Rome now 
must have seen the magnificent 
new central station, with its 
vast halls and acres of glass, 
dominating the centre of the 
city; but he may not know 
the odd little sub-station tacked 
on to its side whence the trenini 
sally forth to the Campagna. 
The third-class ticket cost three 
shillings, and the journey was 
to take three hours. How much 
entertainment could be expected 
at a shilling an hour ? 

There turned out to be plenty. 
Two schoolmasters on _ the 
opposite seat, making their daily 
journey to Palestrina, 
started a conversation : 
are you, where are you 
where are you going? 
are perhaps a student?” It 
seemed easier to remain a 
student for the time being than 
to explain the whole situation in 
rather limited Italian. A trav- 
eller in cheap-looking stationery 
across the aisle joined in: ‘* How 
old are you? No! But then 
you Germans always do look 
younger than you are.’ To an 
Italian, perhaps, one northern 
race does look rather like 
another; but it really did seem 
necessary to correct the mistake 
this time. He did his best to 
make up for his gaffe by going 
on to say in extravagant phrases 
how much he had enjoyed being 
a prisoner-of-war in England 
for three years. ‘ Ah, the sweet 
refreshing rain of your country- 
side!’’ He was far too contrite 
to mention the deathly black 
fogs of our cities. 


soon 

* Who 
from, 
You 
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The string of trams trotted 
on through the Roman suburbs, 
and soon was out in the country. 
Jerky halts and starts at minute 
stations were frequent, and the 
names were fascinating when 
translated into English: The 
Hundred Cells, Tower of Merri- 
ment, The Fair Nun’s Tower, 
and plain Fennel. The station- 
masters were not up to Emmett 
standard, but each did at least 
wear a bright plush cap with 
gold trimmings round the edge. 
There did not appear to be a 
guard, and the driver just 
stood on a little platform at 
the front like any tram-driver, 
and turned handles. But still, 
there were other delights. The 
sun came out and took the 
chill off the autumn air which 
by now had acquired almost 
the intoxicating qualities of wine. 
The trainlet began to climb a 


little, through vineyards recently 


shorn of their fruit; it skirted 
a stately olive grove, and rattled 
over a twinkling brook. The 
Alban Hills appeared on the 
right, now smiling in the sun- 
shine, while those of the Prenes- 
tines on the left still looked a 
little sinister with the shadow 
on them. 

Conversation heightened to a 
confused clattering of dialect 
tongues, impossible for the 
foreigner to follow. Food-bags 
were opened: a schoolmistress 
“ame Over and sat with her two 
colleagues and offered round a 
repelling garlic sausage between 
thick slices of yesterday’s butter- 
less bread. There was no tempta- 
tion to forget that in an Italian 
train, although food must be 
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offered to fellow passengers, it is 
not supposed to be accepted. 
She turned out to be a teacher 
of English, and talked about 
predicates and participles with 
far greater facility than any 
Englishman. It was embarrass- 
ing to appear so ignorant. Then 
the conversation three seats away 
turned to the then raging Trieste 
crisis; but when the stationery- 
traveller pointed out to the 
discoursers that a foreigner was 
present to whom this talk might 
prove distasteful, it was tact- 
fully turned away again—to a 
discussion of Arsenal’s chances ! 
It is amazing how closely Italians 
follow the British football results. 

On past Citizens’ Quagmire, 
Little Lake, and Column, to 
the town of Palestrina, where 
almost a complete turnover of 
passengers took place. The city 
dwellers got out and were re- 
placed by contadini, peasants 
in corduroy trousers or black 
skirts going silently about their 
business, bearing vast parcels. 
They were by contrast incurious 
about the obvious foreigner 
in their midst, and filled the 
air not with chatter but with 
strong smoke from government 
monopoly tobacco. 

The trainlet wandered along 
narrow valleys, through the 
strait street of a medieval 
village, past the hamlet called 
Acute, and came at last to 
Fiuggi. This is quite a well- 
known watering-place for Roman 
citizens, but at this season it 
was looking rather melancholy 
with its shuttered houses, empty 
streets and yellowing leaves. 
Here it was necessary to change 
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to an even smaller and more 
primitive train for the last few 
miles of the journey. The only 
other occupants were two charm- 
ing old wrinkled grandmothers. 
They were all ready for con- 
versation, and the same questions 
were gone through: ‘‘ Who are 
you, what are you doing here, 
how old are you?” ; and then, 
quite naturally, as if they were 
old family acquaintances, “ Is 
your mother keeping well? ” 
Their questions were put with 
such sincerity that no one could 
possibly call them inquisitive ; 
they were simply kindly inquiries 
to make a stranger feel at home. 
It was not easy to understand 
them, however, partly because 
they had not many teeth, and 
partly because in spite of their 
efforts to talk ‘educated’ Italian 
to the foreigner, their accent 
was strongly coloured by that 
of their own dialect. So con- 
versation lapsed after a while. 
But the path the trenino was 
now following provided other 
distractions. It had begun to 
course down a long straight 
slope through thick woods. Tall 
beech-trees almost met overhead 
and silver birches flickered in 
the thin shafts of sunlight. 
By peering over the driver's 
shoulder it was possible to see 
the two tenuous strips of metal 
track weaving ahead uncertainly, 
almost buried by last season’s 
fall of leaves. Low banks rose 
on either side, where in a few 
months’ time would be the 
solemn delicacy and _ sweet 
fragrance of massed violets. 
Animals’ earths, perhaps foxes’, 
opened out within a few yards 
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of the railway, innocent and 
undisguised, and the faint smell 
of distant charecoal-burning was 
in the fresh morning air. It 
was a voyage of pure delight. 

But soon the train left the 
wood and came to a halt by 
a dusty road, and it was time 
to get out—just half an hour 
behind schedule. The old ladies 
were descending too, and they 
still had to carry their heavy 
bundles for four miles, up nearly 
a thousand feet, to their home 
village ; yet they looked entirely 
at ease as they bid a kindly 
farewell and set off up the 
steep path, moving, for all their 
years, with that peculiar grace 
that comes with carrying heavy 
weights upon the head. 

The train rattled away, an 
ungainly creature, but an endear- 
ing and very cheap means of 
transport. <A little local bus 
ran to Guarcino village a couple 
of miles away in a dark narrow 
valley, and the first stage of the 
journey was done. 

There was nothing about the 
village to detain the casual 
visitor; only a quick glass of 
wine as a bracer for the long 
climb ahead; for Guarcino is 
2,000 feet above sea level, but 
Guarcino Gonio is 5,500. 

A signpost pointed the way 
to ‘Bowl Field,’ where the 
Gonio station is situated: the 
significance of this odd name 
was to appear later. There is 
a motor road up, but no public 
transport, and it twists and 
turns over eleven miles of 
mountain-side. It was now mid- 
morning; the last bus from 
Guarcino was at 5.30 P.m., and 
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it would not do to miss that ; 
for how would it look if the 
late departure of the Bologna 
fish-freighter next morning were 
ascribed to ‘ member of crew be- 
nighted in the Ernici mountains’! 
The only answer was a straight 
climb, just meeting the road 
occasionally for position-fixing 
purposes. 

This was most rewarding. 
There were goat-tracks to follow 
through terraced olive groves, 
over screes and through damp 
and cool dells all hung about 
with maidenhair. There were 
also moments of panic when 
the road did not reappear where 
the rather inadequate map said 
it should; but then at last a 
high stone wall would come 
into sight and the faithful dusty 
road would still be winding 
along the top of it. The paths 


began to disappear half-way up, 
PS * 


but the 
and it 


trees became scarcer 
was possible to pick 
out the road far up the 
mountain. Now there were 
clear, distant views: to the 
north a glen wound away to 
Subiaco, where Saint Benedict 
started his hermit life; to the 
south it opened out towards 
the plain where the Italian 
Air Force station of Frosinone 
lies; and to the west the soft 
cultivated lands of the Campagna 
stretched away towards Rome. 
Clouds had been gathering all 
morning ; soon they covered all 
the sky, and came lower, so that 
their base was a good thousand 
feet below the mountain top. 
It seemed wise to have lunch 
before plunging into the damp, 
swirling mists, and it did not 
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take long to dispatch the rolls 
and cheese so kindly provided 
by the Hotel Reale in Rome. 
The climb became gloomy : 
the cloud soon took the form 
of a cold, fine shower of rain, 
and the way now lay up through 
thick, dark pinewoods. Visibility 
was less than a hundred yards, 
but fortunately the road took a 
long traverse across the mountain 
just here, and there was a good 
chance of hitting it somewhere. 
When it did at last appear 
there lay by its side a charcoal- 
burners’ camp. The smell of 
the slow fires filled the dank 
air, and the site was an untidy 
mass of twigs, chippings, mud 
and refuse. Their hut was 
primitively constructed: it stood 
on a rough stone base; the 
uprights were of greenwood, the 
walls of slats and mud; the 
roof was of turf held down 
with stones, and there were in- 
congruous pieces of rusty corru- 
gated iron stuck about the place. 
Two men were standing in the 
mud, chopping wood, while just 
inside the hut sat two women 
listlessly. The interior was so 
dark that it was impossible 
to see anything but the glow 
of a charcoal fire and its glint 
on some cooking utensils. The 
chimney was an opening in 
the roof. The whole was a 
cheerless sight, and it must be 
a cheerless existence for those 
people. They have been im- 
portant to the economy of 
Italy, which has no good natural 
coal, but their value is passing 
away with the increased use of 
electricity from hydro-electric 
sources. There was no time to 
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stop to talk with the charcoal- 
burners, nor did they look very 
communicative. 

There came now the worst 
part of the journey; the cloud 
thickened and the short cuts 
became all the more difficult 
to follow. The way was 
bare hillside broken only in 
places by rocky outcrops and tiny 
plantations of young conifers. 
The wind blew cold, a drench- 
ing rain fell, and there seemed 
a good chance of losing all 
sense of direction. Indeed, it 
was beginning to seem foolish 
to go on, besides being very un- 
comfortable, when suddenly the 
sound of a stone-breaker gave 
away the position of the road ; 
and after a few minutes the 
clouds broke momentarily and 
there came into sight some 
greystone, barrack-like buildings 
not a hundred yards ahead. 

The end at last ! 

All was silent, 
seemed to be no aerials any- 
where to suggest which might 
be the Gonio building. In fact 
they all looked very damp and 
deserted, until closer inspection 
revealed one of them, surpris- 
ingly, to be a café with people 
in it, warmth, and hot coffee. 
A party of Italian Air Force 
men were finishing their lunch 
and, in the convivial atmosphere 
they created, the dampness and 
uncertainty of the long climb 
began to seem worth while. 

“So you want to see the 
Gonio station?” said one who 
introduced himself as the Briga- 
diere. (This sounded an im- 
pressive title, but they later 
explained that it was equivalent 


over 


and there 
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to the British Warrant Officer.) 
‘““Who are you, where are you 
from?” The truth this time. 
‘* Let me see your documents.” 
A passport satisfied him, but 
probably a membership card 
of the Pink Elephant Club in 
Pimlico would have done for all 
that he could make of it. 

The Gonio station was another 
300 feet up the mountain, he 
explained, and he was just going 
up on a tour of inspection. 

‘** You'll be cold up on the top 
there,” said the party, 
and produced a thick wool 
Air Force cloak, while another 
handed over his warm cap, field 
service type. 


one of 


The spontaneous 
generosity was aS warming as 
the garments themselves. 

A young National Service man 
led the way up the rocky path, 
bearing a sickly dish of cold 
spaghetti, dinner for the pet 
dog that lives at the Gonio. 
The Brigadiere breathed heavily. 
The mist swirled even thicker 
and closer, a cold dew hung 
on eyebrows and clothes. It 
was all very unpleasant. But 
it did not last long; for there, 
suddenly, was the long-sought 
station a few yards ahead in a 
break in the clouds. The party 


‘paused a moment while a non- 


descript puppy came bounding 
down the rocks to devour ex- 
citedly his revolting dinner, and 
there was time to take in the 
building. 

It was an ordinary single- 
storeyed wooden hut, painted 
white and orange. It was per- 
haps fifty feet long and fifteen 
wide, and was anchored by 
great iron bands to a rocky 
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base. The few windows were 
double-banked and tightly closed, 
the roof was securely held down 
by more iron, and the whole 
had the air of being able to 
stand the wildest weather. An 
impressive array of aerials stuck 
out of it, and alongside was 
one of those things like a bee- 
hive on stilts where meteorolo- 
gists keep their instruments. 
The party pushed on up to a 
flat terrace of smooth rock that 
lay before the hut’s door and, 
summoned by the puppy’s 
satisfied barks, the occupants 
began to come out. 

The first person to appear 
was an aged, aged man in 
peasant clothes. He had a 
twinkling eye and a weather- 
beaten face, spoke only in a 
dialect, and appeared to have 
no function in the place at all. 
He just seemed to be a familiar 
attached to the station. 

Two men ambled out after 
him. Each was dressed in a 
mixture of discarded allied uni- 
forms and Italian town clothes. 
They were about the same age, 
in their early thirties. One had 
sharp, quick features, a darting 
eye, and receding fair hair. 
The other was more Italianate, 
growing plumpish, dark-chinned, 
and happy-faced. 

These, then, were the ‘ Gonio 
men,’ the embodiment of those 
strange voices that come crack- 
ling out of the night to help 
the aviator. What had one 
expected to find? Not, perhaps, 
high-domed scientists crouched 
tensely before complicated elec- 
tronic apparatus, nor even such 
casual, ordinary-looking mortals 
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as these. Yet how pleasing it 
was to discover that they were 
just simple people working their 
lives away like anyone else ! 

Introductions were about to 
begin when a raucous, shatter- 
ing babel suddenly burst out 
inside the hut. The dark one 
turned and ran inside, and soon 
it stopped. Only the last word 
had been intelligible: ‘ Kappa.’ 
A minute later he reappeared 
explaining, “ That was Vigna 
di Valle calling up, wanting 
to know why I had not made 
him our usual routine call pre- 
cisely on time. But he always 
is a bit fussy. I think he has 
a chip on his shoulder because 
he hasn’t got a goniometer like 
us and is only used as a relay 
station for sea and air rescue 
purposes.” 

Explaining the strange 
‘Kappa, he said it is often 
put at the end of Italian radio 
conversations to signify that 
a reply is expected, like the 
English ‘Over.’ It is a shorten- 
ing of ‘Oh Kappa,’ which stands 
for O.K. 

Introductions then. 

‘“ Ah, un inglese,” they said, 
‘** and what brings you here ? ” 

“That was me in Charlie 
Tare last night, and I came 
up to thank you for your 
co-operation and to see what 
a Gonio station looks like.” 
‘... and to see what Gonio 
men look like’ was left unspoken. 

They really did seem pleased 
to receive such a visitor. 

“Welcome, welcome, accom- 
modate yourself. We get so 
few visitors to our humble home 
that we are unprepared, but 
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come in and make the best 
of it.” 

On the right was a big room, 
occupying half the hut. Two 
walls were indeed covered with 
complicated-looking equipment ; 
panels of switches, meters and 
dials all set on a hard battle- 
ship-grey background. <A few 
things whirred in black boxes. 
A strong green-shaded light was 
set low over the operator’s 
table on which lay a _ thick 
book where he records all the 
messages received and sent by 
the station. The radio gear, 
on closer inspection, turned out 
to be a mixture of up-to-date 
Italian, British and American 
design. One large dial, rather 
like a television screen, was 
particularly well worth watching. 
Any time an aircraft transmitted 
a message a green line of light 
would wriggle out from the 
dial’s centre to indicate the 
bearing, or direction, of the 
aircraft and its approximate 
distance from Guarcino. This 
was the goniometer itself; an 
excellent instrument because the 
operator can get an instantaneous 
reading from it and so transmit 
the answer to the aircraft with- 
out delay. 

The rest of the room was in 
contrast. The walls were of 
rough wood, likewise the floor. 
The windows let in little light. 
By the door stood an old yellow 
rush broom. Down in a dark 
corner sat an ancient electric 
hot-plate, and on it a battered 
can. 

“Have some coffee,” they 
said, and began to heat some 
on this primitive apparatus. 

E 
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While this was going on the 
thin man, who announced his 
name as Luciano, conducted a 
tour of the other half of the 
building. There was a _ bare 
little bedroom with two tumbled 
camp-beds, two chairs and a 
cupboard ; the kitchen was no 
more than a closet with a 
greasy cooking-range, one sauce- 
pan, one frying-pan and a 
pathetically small variety of 
foods in a few tins on a shelf. 
There was a storeroom full of 
skis, boots, first-aid kit and 
radio spares, and next to it 
the usual, but rather primitive, 
earthy offices. Luciano’s ex- 
planation that the Italian Gov- 
ernment does not mollycoddle 
its operators seemed superfluous. 
He went on to describe their 
conditions of service. Only parts 
of this conversation were in 
English, because although these 
Gonio men are taught all the 
phrases needed for aviation com- 
munication, they do not learn 
much else. They are civilians, 
though the station belongs to 
the Italian Air Force. There 
are only two operators at a 
time, and they have to arrange 
their duties so that a twenty- 
four-hour watch is kept in the 
radio-room, and somehow fit 
in their domestic chores as well. 
They spend a week up there 
at a time and then go home 
for a week’s rest. Even when 
there is not much radio work 
to do they are kept fairly busy 
by going outside every hour 
to make weather observations 
which they have to transmit to 
their parent station at Frosinone. 

Luciano produced his visiting 
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ecard. The name was prefixed 
by ‘ Dott.’ 

“Yes, a Doctor of Law,” 
he explained. ‘“‘ There is not 
enough work to keep me fully 
occupied in legal practice in 
Rome, so I have taken this job 
as a supplement. I can do a lot 
of reading during slack periods 
up here, and can get through the 
rest of my legal work during my 
week-off in Rome.” 

By this time the other, whose 
name was Nanni, had produced 
the coffee, and the party went 
out on the sunlit terrace to 
drink it. The clouds were break- 
ing up fast, and now the reason 
for the odd name ‘Bowl Field’ 
became clear. The hut stood 
on the rim of what must be 
a very ancient extinct volcano. 
The crater had been so filled 
with rocky matter broken off 
by the effects of sun and frost 
that a vast natural bowl a 
quarter of a mile across had 
been formed. It would clearly 
be a wonderful ski-ing place 
for beginners, because however 
badly you fell you would come 
to rest at the bottom of the 
bowl instead of sliding all the 
way down the mountain. 

Luciano said, ‘“ You must 
come and see us again in the 
winter, and I will lend you 
my skis.” 

Nanni dashed in to 
another call. An American voice 
was drawling, ‘‘ Er—Guarcino 
Gonio, this is, ah, Navee one- 
four-three-six-seven, I'd, ah, like 
it if you could give me a bearing. 
Over.” 

Nanni gave it crisply. 

‘* Er—Roger,” said the voice, 


answer 
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“thanks,” and went into a 
wordy message about where he 
was going from and to, where 
he thought he most likely was, 
where he thought he would be 
in thirty minutes’ time, his 
altitude, speed, and whether 
he was in or out of cloud. 

“Yes,” said Nanni, “ the 
Yankees are very good about 
giving full information on their 
movements, but they are so 
slow and talkative about it, 
blocking up the air when maybe 
other people want to get a call 
in too. You British are briefer, 
but why do so many of you 
eat hot potatoes when you are 
flying ? ” 

Luciano liked the Australians 
best. ‘ Perhaps it’s a certain 
nasality in the voice which 
carries well.” The French were 
difficult to understand because 
few could speak Italian well 
enough, and they had to use 
a common though to them 
unnatural language, English. 

What a blessing it is to be of 
an English-speaking race! It is 
the lingua franca of the air. 

The radio babbled again. 
Nanni ambled in this time, 
murmuring, ‘ It’s only old Ponza 
getting lonely again.” 

Poor Ponza ! 

Forty miles out in the Etruscan 
Sea, off the coast between Rome 
and Naples, lies a group of 
rocky islets. These are the 
Ponza Isles, and on one- of 
them is a Gonio station. 
communication with the main- 
land is uncomfortable and in- 
frequent, and life must be pretty 
cheerless. Mussolini used to 
exile people there. 


Sea 
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There is a true story about 
Ponza Gonio. The station was 
established about three years 
ago, and the fact was duly 
noted in all the information 
books carried in aircraft. But 
it was not very prominently 
marked, and few people noticed 
it. One day First Officer 
Pleasance, navigating a British 
European Airways machine from 
tome to Malta, was leafing 
through the book when Ponza 
caught his eye. As he was 
in the vicinity of the group 
he thought he would just call 
Ponza to get a check on his 
position. There was an appreci- 
able pause, then an _ excited 
voice came back, ** Your-a bear- 
ing is two-seven-one. I so glad 
to ‘ear you. You first aer’plane 
to call me in t’ree week.” 

Coffee over, the party moved 
indoors again and a liqueur 
was produced. Luciano and 
Nanni talked technicalities about 
their equipment, and many yarns 
were swapped over amusing 
things that had been heard said 
on the air. The Brigadiere 
expressed satisfaction with his 
tour, the puppy lay bloated 
and snoring gently, and the old 
man twinkled happily away. 
The National Service man ex- 
amined with interest the one 
or two pin-ups on the wall. 
Conversation changed to the 
Trieste crisis, politicians were 
damned, and the whole problem 
happily settled on the spot. 
Women came next, then foot- 
ball, then motor-racing, Com- 
munism, the price of food and 
—oh, everything. It was a 
happy party. Italy and Great 
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Britain were practically united 
in a great perpetual non-aggres- 
sion, mutual-aid, back-scratching 
pact. 
Suddenly 
pointed to 


the Brigadiere 
the time. Half- 
past four. One hour to catch 
the last bus to Rome. “Til 
give you a lift down to Guarcino 
in my jeep,” he said. 

So the party broke up rapidly, 
long farewells were made, and 
as the small group slithered 
down the rocks Nanni called, 
‘* Next time you come to Rome 
give me a ring and I will show 
you round the good dancing- 
spots of the city.” 

The puppy whined 
fully, and the Gonio 
was soon out of sight. 


mourn- 
station 


The old Dakota freighter 
clattered off from Ciampino air- 
port soon after 
next morning, and set course 
for Bologna to collect a load 
of goldfish which had to be in 
London by the evening. It 
was going to be a_ glorious 
day. A faint mist lay over 
the marshes of the Campagna, 
but visibility from aloft was 
already a hundred miles. An 
aviating cow could hardly get 
lost on a day like this, and 
anyone happening to hear Charlie 
Tare calling Guarcino Gonio for 
a bearing must have thought her 
navigator a simpleton. Yet it 
was worth being thought that for 
the sake of hearing the pleased 
note of recognition in Luciano’s 
voice as he said formally— 

“ Your bearing is two eight 
zero.’ And, more quietly— 

** Buon viaggio !” 


seven o'clock 





SO QUIET AT THE LAKE. 


BY MARIE OXENFORD. 


PERHAPS it was @ mistake to 
spend a week-end at the cabin 
so late in the year, but as one 
brilliant day succeeded the next 
we began to hanker after the 
countryside. At breakfast one 
Friday my son put into words 
what I had been thinking for 
days. 

* Let’s have a last week-end 
at the cabin before snow blocks 
the road,” he suggested. “ If I 
get away from the office at four 
we can be there before dark.” 

Delighted, I reached for a 
pencil to make a list of all the 
stores I should need from the 
market. 


John had taken the apart- 
ment on River Street when I 


had come from England to 
spend a year with him. Al- 
though River Street was the 
best residential section in the 
small northern Ontario town, it 
was noisy. In front of the 
house, freight - boats hooted 
mournfully as they made their 
way along the river to the Great 
Lakes, and less than two blocks 
behind the house, trains hurled 
themselves westward heralded 
by a clamour of bells. 

From my seat at the breakfast 
table I could the wooded 
hills, veiled in blue mist, peace- 
ful, remote. Hidden among 
them was Loon Lake, land- 
locked and so tiny that even on 
the largest scale maps it was no 
more than an anonymous blue 


see 


pin-point. In a clearing above 
a small sandy beach, John had 
built his cabin of cedar and pine 
logs. Behind it the bluff rose 
steeply, and through a deep 
gully gushed a stream, ice-cold 
and clear. It was this stream 
that had made John decide on 
the site. 

If only I could have been 
flown in by helicopter the visits 
would have been unalloyed 
pleasure ; as it was, the thought 
of the drive cast a shadow over 
my enjoyment. Once we left 
the main highway, roads degen- 
erated into mere boulder-strewn 
tracks. The ordeal culminated 
in a ten-minute trip in an out- 
board motor-boat of uncertain 
age, across water that the mild- 
est breeze whipped into vicious 
waves. 

I looked out of the window at 
the trees bordering River Street. 
The bare branches swayed in a 
brisk breeze. My heart sank. I 
could only hope that the local 
belief that the wind dropped 
with the sun was true. 

At four o’clock, dressed in 
slacks and a sweater, I picked 
up Mr Jones, our black kitten, 
and carried him downstairs to 
the stout, middle-aged French- 
woman who owned the house. 

“Good afternoon, Madame 
Rocher,” I said. ‘‘ May I leave 
Mr Jones with you while we are 
at the cabin ? ” 


Madame Rocher blanched. 
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“ What foolishness 
she demanded. ‘ Only hunters 
go to the cabins in November. 
Snow might come and block 
the roads. You might starve!’ 

“The weather forecast over 
the radio did not mention show,” 
I assured her. 

“Then assuredly it 
snow,” Madame declared. “ Al- 
ways the radio is wrong. Did 
they not promise my Germaine 
a fine day for her wedding, and 
Madame knows how it rained. 
Never again will I believe a word 
I hear.” 

To distract her 
favourite grievance I put Mr 
Jones into her arms. ‘ He’s no 
trouble at all,” I said, and put 
two tins of his food on the table. 
‘“ Just one meal a day and a 
little milk first thing in the 


is this? 


will 


from her 


morning and in the afternoon.” 
Madame’s expression left me 


in no doubt that she considered 
Mr Jones grossly underfed, and 
while she crooned over him I 
hurried upstairs to the apart- 
ment to wait for John—to fret 
over every minute he delayed. 
If he did not come soon it would 
be dark before we reached the 
lake. The prospect of darkness, 
rough water and a small boat 
disturbed my mind as I stood 
by the window and watched for 
the car. 

At a quarter to five it arrived 
with a screech of tyres, and a 
second or two later John was 
taking the stairs two at a time. 

‘Sorry to be late, I had to 
change a tyre,” he flung over 
his shoulder as he vanished into 
his room. 

In a very few minutes he was 
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back, bulky with clothes. 
‘* Ready ? ” he demanded cheer- 
fully. I resisted the temptation 
to say that I had been ready 
for the past hour; instead, I 
picked up a bundle of blankets 
and started downstairs. Still 
prophesying blizzards, Madame 
Rocher came to the door to see 
us off. Mr Jones sat on the top 
step and, with delicate precision, 
washed behind his ears. 

We made such good time for 
the first twenty-five miles that I 
began to hope we might reach 
the lake before dark. But as 
soon as we turned off the main 
highway onto the dirt-road, 
progress became slower. 

‘“‘ Only four more miles,” John 
said to encourage me as we 
bumped down a steep hill to the 
wooden bridge that spanned a 
fast-fiowing little river, but there 
we were halted by a@ sign that 
read: ‘ RoAD CLOSED. DETOUR 
9 Mites.’ <A crudely painted 
sign-post pointed up a narrow 
track. 

“That can’t be the way,” I 
protested. 

“There’s no other,’ John 
replied briefly as he wrenched 
the wheel round. 
go.” 

I thought I knew all about 
bad roads, but this detour was 
bad beyond my wildest night- 
mare. The car jolted from 
boulder to boulder and rut to 
rut. John clung to the wheel, I 
clung to my seat. I was hug- 
ging my elbow, which was throb- 
bing from a violent impact with 
the handle of the door, when we 
lurched violently onto the com- 
parative, but only comparative 


‘** Here we 
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smoothness of the dirt-road. 
Twenty minutes later the car 
nosed its way down the almost 
perpendicular gradient of the 
last hill to the jetty where the 
boat was moored. 

“Can you get the stuff out 
of the car and stow it in the 
boat while I fetch the outboard 
from Sam ? ” 

ei i 
heavy.” 

“You might bail out the 
boat if it needs it,’ he added, 
as he scrambled over the rocks 
to the shack where the old 
half-breed lived in a state of 
indescribable confusion. 

There was the usual three or 
four inches of water in the boat, 
so I piled the bundles on the 
jetty and groped under the 
thwarts for the flattened tin we 
used for a bailer and set to 
work. But I did not make 
much progress. The peace and 
beauty of the place began to 
get the better of my fears and 
fatigue. 

The full moon made a path 
across the lake, wrinkled where 
the sharp little waves rose and 
fell. The darkness round me 
was still but not silent. Deep 
silence is rare in the country. 
The bare branches of the trees 
whispered as the wind passed 
through them, a frog grumbled, 
@ night- haunting bird called 
mournfully and, far in the dis- 
tance, a dog barked. River 
Street with its traffic was very 
far away. 

Then John returned lugging 
the outboard. ‘ Everything 
stowed ?” he asked cheerfully ; 
then, as the beam of his flash- 


There’s nothing 
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light focused the bundles on the 
jetty, he went on: ‘ What on 
earth have you been doing ? ” 

‘* Looking at the moon,” I 
replied, bailing furiously. 

‘“ Leave that now and hold 
the light while I fix the out- 
board.” 

I am not happy in small boats 
and floundered clumsily to the 
stern to focus an unsteady beam 
on the motor while it was fuelled 
and primed. But for once, it 
refused to start. While John 
wound the rope and tugged I 
stowed supplies, then held the 
light again while he tinkered, 
probed and swore about dirty 
gas. Not until we were both 
tired and irritable did it respond. 

There was @ nip in the air as 
the boat headed out to the 
choppy surface of the lake; it 
rocked violently as John put it 
broadside to the waves. 

Presently, in a voice muffled 
by the pipe he gripped between 
his teeth, he said: ‘* Sam’s been 
having bear trouble.” 

‘* Bears!” I exclaimed, for- 
getting my fear of the water. 
“I thought they hibernated in 
the winter.” 

‘** Not this year. It’s been too 
warm. When Sam was in town 
last week one broke in and had 
a fine time among his stores.” 

‘IT hope they haven’t been 
in our cabin,” I said nervously. 

John laughed. ‘‘ Why do you 
think I hung that strong door 
and reinforced the lock?” he 
asked. ‘‘ We’re safe from any 
but a really heavy bruin, so long 
a3 we always lock the door, even 
if we only expect to be out for 
a quarter of an hour.” 
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“What would 
heavy bear?” I asked faintly. 

“Oh! About five hundred 
pounds,’ was the casual reply. 
* But a cub could get into that 
shack of Sam’s.” 

Before I could reply the boat 
heeled as John brought it about 
for the run-in to our landing. I 
must have cried out in alarm 
for, with amused tolerance, he 
said: ‘‘ Don’t panic, mother. 
How often do I have to tell you 
that these boats won’t turn 
over.” 

‘** Then why are there so many 
accidents ?”’ I snapped. 

** Canoes,”’ he replied briefly. 

A moment later my nerves 
and muscles relaxed as the motor 
puttered into silence and the 
boat bumped against our land- 
ing-stage. 

As we trudged up the path to 
the cabin I could not help 
wondering what we should 
find. On the porch steps, 
John focused the beam of 
the flashlight on the door. 

** All safe,” he reported and 
groped for the key. 

Later, when the wood-burning 
stove was alight, the percolator 
bubbling and the pressure-lamps 
spilling pools of yellow light over 
the table, I forgot the journey 
and prepared to enjoy my week- 
end. 

Though it was furnished with 
odds and ends bought at sales 
or begged from the attics of 
friends, the interior of the cabin 
had an air of comfort. It had 
one big room, and @ small room 
behind a ply - wood partition 
covered with pictures cut from 
magazines. John slept on a 
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divan in the big room and I 
occupied the small one. 

The first thing we heard when 
we woke next morning was the 
sound of shots, which reminded 
us that the deer-hunting season 
had opened. The bush would 
be full of sportsmen — some 
experienced, some careful, some 
eareless. Over breakfast, John 
decided that venison would be 
an agreeable addition to the 
frozen-food locker we rented in 
town, so I packed a luneh for 
him and, locking the door behind 
me, went with him to the foot 
of the bluff. 

It was a beautiful morning. 
The wind had dropped and there 
was still a little warmth in the 
sun; best of all, the mosquitoes 
that had plagued me all the 
summer had gone. A _ perfect 
morning for a walk, but first I 
must wash the breakfast dishes 
and tidy the cabin. 

I had finished the chores and 
had set the percolator on the 
stove for a mid-morning cup of 
coffee when I heard someone 
scrambling down the bluff, call- 
ing for help as he came. My 
first thought was for John. I 
ran onto the porch as a boy of 
about nine stumbled up the steps. 

“Come quick,” he panted. 
** Dad’s hurt bad.” 

‘** What happened ? ” I asked. 

“His gun went off when he 
slipped. It’s his chest.” 

My heart sank. My know- 
ledge of first aid is rudimentary 
and I hate the sight of blood, 
but I grabbed towels and iodine. 
“ Where’s your father ? ” 

“On the bluff, east of the 
gully.” 
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I took the whistle that hung 
beside the door and blew three 
long blasts. 

“That will 
told the boy. 
the way.” 

It was a steep climb, I 
stumbled and fell several times, 
but the boy, sure-footed as a 
eat, darted ahead, impatient at 
my slow rate of progress. 

At last I reached the injured 
man. ‘Is he dead?” the boy 
asked fearfully. 

I bent down and thrust my 
hand inside his blood-drenched 
shirt. There was a faint flutter 
against my fingers. ‘‘ No, he’s 
not dead. He’s fainted from 
loss of blood.” 

I folded a towel.and thrust it 
inside his shirt and secured it 
as well as I could. ‘“ Go to the 
edge of the bluff and shout as 
loudly as you can,” I ordered 
the boy. 

Presently, as I leaned over 
the man, trying to check the 
frightening stream of blood, I 
heard the boy’s high-pitched 
shouts, and then, sooner than I 
had dared to hope, John with 
two other hunters came crashing 
out of the bush. 

In a few terse questions to the 
boy they learned the whole 
story, their names, where they 
lived and where they had left 
their car. While one of the men 
improved upon my sketchy first 
aid, John and the other man 
improvised a stretcher with sap- 
lings and their jackets and on 
to this they lifted the injured 
man. 

“T’ll go as far as the car with 
them and help with the carry- 


bring help,” I 
“Now, show me 
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ing,’ John said. 
all right ? ” 

I nodded. ‘ Follow the gully 
down,” he went on, “ then you 
won’t get lost in the bush.” 

I watched them move off 
with their burden. The detour, 
I reflected, would be a terrible 
ordeal for the wounded man. It 
would be as well if he did not 
regain consciousness until he 
reached the hospital. 

When they were out of sight 
I started down the bluff and 
was within twenty yards of the 
cabin, but slightly above it, 
looking down on the shingled 
roof, when I heard a crash 
from inside the cabin. Terrified, 
I clung to a tree and held my 
breath while the crashes and 
thumps continued. Only then 
did I remember that I had failed 
to close the cabin door when I 
left to follow the boy up the 
bluff. 

It was obvious that a bear 
was in the cabin making hay 
with our stores. After what 
seemed an interminable time, 
the crashes stopped, but I dared 
not investigate until the bear 
had shambled out and dis- 
appeared into the bush. Even 
so, I waited a few minutes more 
in case it had not been alone. 
And when at last I crept down 
and peered in at the door I was 
appalled by the chaos within. 

Shelves had been cleared by 
& Swipe of a paw; crushed tins, 
broken jars lay on the floor 
among gnawed bread, apples 
and potatoes. The whole mess 
was glued together with maple 
syrup that oozed from an over- 
turned tin, and swimming in 
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kerosene from a smashed lamp. 
Then, above the smell of bear I 
became aware that something 
was burning. I looked about 
the cabin and saw that the 
percolator was still on the stove 
where it had boiled dry. 

In @ moment of desperation 
I wondered why I had left my 
well-ordered life in England to 
come to a country where people 
were careless with guns and 
bears invaded homes. For 
several minutes I stood in an 
area of comparative cleanliness 
and cried miserably, doubting 
if the cabin would ever be 
clean again. But at least I 
could have a cup of tea; for 
John had filled the three big 
buckets with water, and, by a 
miracle, the kerosene-can was 
upright. 

Behind locked doors I worked 
steadily for nearly two hours. 
Now and then I stopped scrub- 
bing to listen. Was that stealthy 
sound made by an animal pad- 
ding round the cabin seeking a 
way in or was it my imagination? 
From time to time I looked out 
of the windows for intruders, 
but nothing disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the scene. Then, so 
near that it might have been 
inside the cabin, came the sound 
of a shot, followed immediately 
by a shout from John. 

Trembling with relief, I un- 
locked the door and ran to meet 
him. 

He hailed me _ cheerfully. 
““T’ve just shot a bear.” 

* T know,” I said. Then with 
the words tumbling over one 
another I told him the story. 
“TIT couldn’t even make a cup 
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* because 
ruined.” 
John 


I ended tearfully, 
the percolator is 


‘* You 
need than 
coffee,’ he said firmly and led 
me back to the cabin. He put 
me into a chair near the stove 
and handed me a rye and ginger 
ale. 

‘‘ How is the man who 
hurt?” I asked. 

“Still unconscious when I 
left them at the _ cutting. 
They’re taking him to Geralds- 
town, it’s ten miles farther away, 
but it avoids the detour. We'll 
phone for news on our way to 
town tomorrow.” 

“Did you get a deer?” I 
asked sometime later. 

“T never even saw one, but 
there’s the bear.” 

“But you can’t eat bear,” I 
protested faintly. 

He grinned. “Don’t be 
squeamish, old lady, bear is 
pretty good eating. Hear old 
Sam smack his lips when I offer 
him a ham in return for his 
help.” 

“Help? Oh! 
with the outboard.” 

“No, dear. Help with the 
bear. It’s too heavy for me to 
lift into the boat and onto the 
car alone. If the bear has left 
anything to eat, let’s have a 
meal before I go over to fetch 
him.” 

“ Do we drive back to town 
with the bear in the car?” 

‘“‘ There’s no other way.” 

“But Madame Rocher will 
have hysterics if she looks out 
of the window and you 
drive up with a bear.” 


took my arm. 


something stronger 
” 
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John laughed. ‘“ After a life- 
time in the Province! Don’t 
you believe it. Ill bet she’s 
broiled dozens of bear-steaks in 
her time. There’s nothing for 
you to worry over. The butcher 
at the lockers will see to every- 
thing and arrange for the skin 
to be made into a rug, so put 
your feet up and forget all about 
it while I get lunch.” 

We were finishing a leisurely 
meal when Sam arrived at our 
mooring in his noisy outboard. 

“ Better git,’ he shouted as 
he came up the steps. ‘* There’s 
a fire on the bluff. Some dam’ 
fool careless city hunter leavin’ 
butts to smoulder I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

* Do they need help?” John 
asked. 

Sam 


spat seornfully. 


**Course they need help, they 


always does.” 

John looked at me. “ Will 
you be all right if I go and lend 
a hand ? ” 

“Of course,’ I replied with 
an assurance I did not feel. 
** Where is the fire ? ” 

“Matter o’ two miles, on the 
yon side o’ the bluff, but blowin’ 
this way.” 

“Perhaps the wind 
change,” I suggested. 

Sam gave me a glance of 
contempt. ‘Could do, but it 
ain’t. Leastways, not yet.” 

Throughout the afternoon the 
fire drove the fighters back yard 
by yard. Then it ate its way 
up the far side of the bluff, 
topped it and began to creep 
down towards the cabin. About 
five o’clock Jolin raced down the 
bluff, his face black with smoke, 
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his eyes red-rimmed and his 
hair singed. 

“ Pack and get everything of 
value into the boat,’’ he ordered. 
“Clothes, blankets, the radio, 
my gun and anything else there’s 
room for.” 

He stayed long enough to 
gulp down a cup of tea before 
he raced back up the bluff. 

By the time I had dragged 
our belongings down to the boat, 
smoke was swirling over the 
cabin. I pulled a towel from 
one of the bundles, thrust it 
into the lake and tied it, still 
dripping, over my nose and 
mouth; but there was nothing 
to help my smarting eyes as I 
stared up at the line of fire- 
fighters hacking desperately at 
the trees that stood in the path 
of the fire. 

As I watched, I saw a strange 
sight. The clouds of smoke that 
had billowed forward for so 
many hours, wavered and drifted 
back over the brow of the bluff. 
At the last possible moment to 
save the cabin, the wind had 
changed. For the time being, 
at least, the danger had receded. 
It was not over; the area would 
have to be patrolled until every 
potentially dangerous spark had 
been quenched, but the fire- 
fighters would be able to rest 
and eat in relays. 

With the kettle in one hand 
and the kerosene-can in the 
other I hurried up the path. 
They would need a wash, I 
thought, so a large tin boiler 
went onto the stove beside the 
kettle. I left the two tempera- 
mental Primus stoves for John 
to light when he came in, then 
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began to cook. Every mouthful 
the bear had left went into those 
meals. By the time the last 
man had been fed, the cupboard 
was as empty as Mother Hub- 
bard’s. 

“We've eaten you out of 
house and home,” said a neigh- 
bour from across the lake, ‘‘ so 
why don’t you come over to 
breakfast in the morning.” 

“T thought we’d get back to 
town right away, Mother’s had 
just about enough for one week- 
end,” John said. 

“And have Madame 
say, ‘I told you so’! I won't 
hear of it. What time is break- 
fast, Rusty ? ” 

Next morning, after a late 
breakfast, we crossed the lake 
again to get ready for the trip 
back to town. The lake for 
once was calm. If only it would 


tocher 


stay that way until our over- 
loaded boat reached the jetty! 
John and old Sam had finished 
lashing the bear to the boat 


when I saw that clouds had 
banked up over the bluff and 
in five minutes the lake was 
hidden by a curtain of relentless 
rain. 

“Tt ean’t last long,’ I said 
hopefully. ‘We'll wait half 
an hour, then the worst will be 
over.” 

Old Sam grunted and John 
gave me a pitying look. ‘* That’s 
where you’re wrong. It can 
rain like this for hours.” 

“But we must get home to- 
night.” 

** Not necessarily. If it hasn’t 
cleared by six we'd better stay 
here. There may have been 
wash-outs on the road and the 
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detour will be impossible in the 
dark.” 

My heart sank. The prospect 
of spending a night in the cabin 
sustained by nothing but tea 
with tinned milk, and with old 
Sam, now steaming malodor- 
ously before the stove, was the 
last straw. I stared out of the 
window and heard John say: 
“Till set the alarum for five. 
That should get us back to 
town by eight and give me time 
to see the locker people before 
I go to the office.” 

“It will clear before six,” I 
said with the firmness of misery. 

But at six the rain still fell 
steadily. I made tea at inter- 
vals and John and old Sam 
smoked till the cabin reeked of 
damp humanity and _ strong 
tobacco. It did not look gay 
any more, but drab and untidy, 
with the bundles that had been 
dragged from the boat when the 
rain began still lying on the 
floor where they had been flung 
down. 

At first I made a half-hearted 
attempt towards order, then, 
soon after eight o'clock, I gave 
up and went to my room. But 
I could not sleep. For hours, 
voices rumbled through the thin 
partition, the rain drummed on 
the roof and windows, the wind 
screamed, and branches, torn 
from trees, were flung against 
the walls and windows. At two 
o'clock I got up and made a cup 
of tea. As I waited for the 
kettle to boil I looked at John 
and the old half-breed and 
wondered how they could sleep 
through such a nightmare of 
noise. 
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At five, John woke me from 
an uneasy doze. “ It’s a lovely 
day and the lake’s like glass,” 
he announced as he put yet 
another cup of tea beside the 
lamp on my plastic - covered 
orange-box bedside table. 

When he had gone, I lay still 
and savoured the silence. My 
relief was so great that neither 
the flooded path, the water- 
logged boat nor the bear could 
depress me. The bear was un- 
pleasant and draggled, and since 
Sam had vanished I wondered 
if I should have to help to trans- 
fer it to the car. 

*“Sam’ll be there,’ John 
replied when I asked what was 
going to happen. At the same 
time, I made a mental note to 
send the blankets the old man 
had used to be cleaned. 


With everything stowed again 
e , =] 


we set off across the lake. If it 
was not exactly as smooth as 
glass, it was less rough than 
usual. Not that I enjoyed the 
trip; the water was too deep, 
too black to give me any feeling 
of security and the half-light 
confused me. And when I 
groped for the mooring-rope I 
found that my hands were numb 
from gripping the seat. 

With Sam’s help the bear was 
hoisted onto the roof of the car 
and secured firmly with ropes, 
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nevertheless we had to stop 
several times to adjust the un- 
wieldy body. 

To avoid the detour we fol- 
lowed a track that brought us 
out onto the Geraldstown road, 
miles out of our way but a 
reasonably good road. 

At an all-night transport café 
we stopped for breakfast and 
the best cup of coffee I had ever 
tasted. 

Over the second cup John 
said, ‘‘It’s been a disastrous 
week-end. Are you worn out ? ” 

‘A little weary,” I admitted. 
** Only one thing was missing.” 

‘* What was that?” 

“The blizzard predicted by 
Madame Rocher.” 

Later that morning when I 
went downstairs to retrieve Mr 
Jones, Madame Rocher greeted 
me with the faintly patronising 
tolerance she reserves for those 
who lack the inestimable bless- 
ing of French common sense. 

‘““Good morning, madame. 
Did you repose yourself on your 
little holiday ? ” she inquired. 

Behind the house a train 
roared by, rattling the crockery 
on the dresser. 

I looked her straight in the 
eye. ‘Thank you, Madame 
Rocher,” I replied, smiling. ‘I 
reposed myself. You see,” I 
added, ‘it’s so quiet at the lake.” 
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16th June 1954. 

Almost every traveller who 
comes to the shop refers to 
the phenomenon of the general 
quietness of business in the 
retail grocery and allied trades. 
How many times have I heard 
the question: ‘ What are they 
living on?’ and how many 
times have I given the answer : 
‘ Beer and cigarettes!’ Beer is 
undoubtedly better than it was 
during war-time, and I can re- 
member, years ago, an inebriate 
telling me that he lived ‘ mostly 
by suction’; but that cannot 
be the whole of the answer. 
For one thing, the children do 
not drink beer. 

My wife says that the workers 
are living on their nerves, and 
that many of their minor ail- 
ments — headaches, _lassitude, 
dizziness and so on—would not 
occur if they were properly and 
regularly fed. Nevertheless they 
are out at work from about 
7.30 A.M. to 5.30 P.M., and their 
children, on a diet consisting 
mainly of bread, margarine, milk 
and sweets, are fully active from 
morning to night. It would be 
interesting to hear what a diet- 
ician or a health expert would 
have to say on the subject. 
The odd thing is that the chil- 
dren who come from the most 
neglected homes appear to be 
the healthiest. One would say, 
judging from their insufficient 
clothing, porous footwear, lim- 
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ited diet, long hours out of bed 
and exposure to all weathers, 
that these grubby little speci- 
mens would be for ever ill or 
ailing. On the contrary. <A 
gardener will believe the more 
readily. What gardener has not 
laboriously prepared the ground, 
sowed, planted and cultivated 
carefully, and lived to see the 
weeds springing up more suc- 
cessfully than the cherished seed 
or plant ? 

I have just been reading the 
result of prolonged observation 
of one thousand families in the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne area. The 
findings call for much more 
practical clinical training for doc- 
tors and nurses because ‘. the 
nation’s children are too preci- 
ous to be wasted by premature 
death or preventible disease.’ 
My comment is that the New- 
castle children cannot be as 
tough as those of Indusville, 
who flourish the more the far- 
ther they are kept away from 
all the apostles of hygiene. The 
only positive factor I can think 
of concerns sleep. All, grown- 
ups and children alike, enjoy 
the deep uninterrupted slumber 
of the innocent. For them the 
Psalmist wrote: ‘One day telleth 
another and one night certifieth 
another.’ Their life may 
compared to a journey 
road on foot, with ups 


be 
by 
and 


downs, changing scenery, change- 
ful weather. 


They care nothing 
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for the road behind, and are for 
ever optimistic about what is 
ahead. Great companions, in 
spite of the uninhibited way in 
which they talk, argue, criticise 
and fight. It seems a pity that 
so many of them grow up into 
illiterate heathens. It would 
be interesting to see what would 
happen if half the money spent 
on the National Health Service 
was transferred to education, 
and spent in such a way as to 
make education attractive. 


22nd June 1954. 

We get our ice-cream from a 
small local factory where a 
privileged customer may drop 
in at any time and wander 
round and see the commodity 
being made. It seems a pity 


that today’s craze for sweets 
has diminished the eating of 


ice-cream, for the latter is full 
of good, well-balanced nutri- 
ment. Recently, after I had 
taken delivery of a consignment 
from the partner who was that 
day doing the rounds, I noticed 
that he appeared to have some- 
thing on his mind. 

“ Kids!” he said eventually. 
‘You see plenty of them of 
course: do you ever get around 
to their way of thinking ? ” 

“No,” I replied; ‘“ at least, 
not until afterwards, when it’s 
too late.” 

‘“ Same here. 
John ? ”’ 

“Fes.” 

‘** Well, the other day he came 

yandering in to the wash-house 
where I was busy, and stood for 
a minute. Then he said, quite 
casually, ‘ Daddy! a mouse fell 


You know our 
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in the big churn.’ It was a 
second or two before I realised 
what he meant. Then I straight- 
ened up, suddenly feeling a bit 
worried-like, and said, ‘ When ? ’ 
‘Just now,’ he said, ‘ but you 
needn’t worry; I’ve fixed it.’ 
‘How did you get it out?’ I 
asked. ‘I didn’t,’ he says; ‘I 
put the cat in.’ ” 


30th June 1954. 

The houses at one end of the 
road in which we live were 
built over one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago, for his 
estate staff, by the son of James 
Watt. They are structurally 
as sound and habitable today 
as they were when new, and 
there seems no reason why they 
should not last another hundred 
and twenty-five years. They 
present a dignified, not to say 
handsome, appearance. I was 
taught as a youngster that the 
age of the industrial revolution 
in England was one of exploita- 
tion, spoliation and jerry-build- 
ing. It would have been strange 
if men who were themselves 
the offspring of a stalwart and 
enduring age should have done 
things shoddily. Our very road- 
ways, laboriously laid with stone 
setts which today resist tenaci- 
ously the biting steel of the 
mechanical drill, deny the sug- 
gestion. As for the workers, 
is it exploitation to offer such 
attractive wages that they run 
to you from all parts? If so, 
then Indusville today is at the 
old game; for most of the 
unskilled labour is recruited from 
among the ranks of the illiterate, 
or from Ireland, or the con- 
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tinent, or the emigré settlements 
in this country. In Ireland the 
whisper runs, ‘Go to Indus- 
ville, its streets are paved with 
gold.’ That is where the mes- 
sage ends: the cost of attaining 
is not taken into consideration. 
When you come to think of it, 
this has always been the case 
where gold is concerned. lLon- 
don, the Klondyke, Indusville 
have all dazzled from afar. 
every Dick Whittington how 
many poor Toms have there 
been ? Here the unskilled new- 
comer is charged from £4 to 
£5 per week for bed, breakfast 
and an evening meal, in a big 
old house which has seen better 
days and which now holds forty 
or more workers sleeping four 
or five in a bedroom. And who 
is the landlord? Just another 
newcomer of the same race who 


For 


has spotted an easy and quick 
way of lining his pockets with 


gold. I wonder what the history 
books will say this time ? 


10th July 1954. 

During what is usually the 
‘dead’ time in the shop, that 
is to say, between 10.30 A.M. 
and 11.30 A.M., two of my men 
customers came in, obviously 
with time on their hands. Both 
are ex-Servicemen, one having 
had twelve years with the Cav- 
alry and the other with war- 
time experience only. Both are 
argumentative, and both are 
inclined to wonder sometimes 
why Churchill does not send 
for them to help him run the 
country. 

“You talk about increased 
production,” said the cavalry- 
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man; ‘“ what about 
costs of production ? ” 

We agreed that this was part 
of the same problem. 

‘Now I’m going to ask you 
some rather direct questions. 
Don’t think I’m being inquisi- 
tive, you'll see what I’m getting 
at directly. The Wilsons are 
customers of yours, aren’t they ? 
And also Mrs Grady ? ” 

‘** Yes to the first,’ I replied ; 
*Tve had to pack Mrs Grady 
up.” 

‘** No you haven’t. Not quite. 
I saw her in here the other 
evening buying cigarettes.” 

‘** Yes,’ I agreed. ‘“‘ She paid 
half a crown for 1s. 4d. worth 
of Woodbines; the odd 1s. 2d. 
I took off her old bill.” 

‘** Exactly!” exclaimed the 
vavalryman triumphantly. “ It 
proves my point up to the hilt. 
Now while Wilson was on short- 
time and his wife was laid up 
and couldn’t go to work, am I 
right in assuming that they cut 
down their grocery bill quite a 
lot ?” 

* Too right they did.” 

“Now then, this is what 
I’m depending on: did they 
cut down their cigarettes?” I 
looked at the infantryman and 
we both laughed. “No, of 
course they didn’t,’’ I replied. 

‘There you are then,” said 
the cavalryman triumphantly ; 
“now, having established the 
first priority, what about the 
second ? ” 

‘“* Beer,” said the infantryman 
laconically, and I said I wasn’t 
sure. 

“No,” was the rejoinder, 
“because you don’t go to the 


decreased 
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pubs of a Friday and Saturday 
evening, to say nothing of Sun- 
day. But you hear them com- 
ing home afterwards, full up 
to the brim and making a 
damned horrible noise. Well, 
the publican don’t give ’em it 
you know. Now let’s have 
some figures. Most of the homes 
round here, and in all the other 
working-class districts in Indus- 
ville, have at least two earners.” 
(We nodded our agreement.) 
“ Right: the least that walks 
in to any of these homes is £15 
a week, not counting what 
Mum gets for the kids.”” (Again 
we nodded, and the infantryman 
added, ‘‘ It don’t stop at that.’’) 
“ Right: now supposing Gov- 
ernment was to say to us, 
‘Look here, you chaps, you’re 
spending at the very least one- 
fifth of your pay, that’s four 
shillings in every pound, on 
cigarettes and beer.”’ (‘* It don’t 
stop at that,’’ commented the 
infantryman again.) ‘ Never 
mind, let’s be on the safe side. 
Now then: supposing Govern- 
ment says, ‘ Now look here, if 
we knocks, say, twenty per cent 
off the cost of cigarettes and 
beer, will you accept a cut 
of, say, five per cent in your 
wages ? ” 

“Put it in plain figures,” 
demanded the infantryman ; “ I 
don’t hold with them per cents.” 

‘** You mean you don’t under- 
stand them owing to your educa- 
tion having been neglected: 
well, [ll get down to your 
level. Twenty per cent off 
Woodbines means you’d get a 
packet of ten for 1s. 1d. and 
there’d be a bit over for the 
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Government. And if you spend 
£3 a week on cigs and beer 
now, you’d be able to get the 
same amount for 12s. less. But, 
you would have 15s. a week 
less coming in. You could 
argue the toss about the odd 
3s. with Government and if 
you were awkward they’d give 
it back to you.” 

“That sounds reasonable for 
the smokers and drinkers,” I 
objected, “but where do the 
others come in, and what is 
Government going to do with- 
out all that revenue they would 
lose ? ”’ 

“Tf you fix things up with 
the smokers and drinkers, you 
needn’t worry about the other 
sloppy Joes. Just tell ’em they 
obviously haven’t been contribut- 
ing their fair share to revenue, 
and from now on they’re going 
to. As for loss of national 
revenue, don’t forget I’m a civil 
servant, and I know a thing 
or two about where and how 
the money goes. There’s a 
whole truck of services and 
regulations, many of them over- 
lapping, which we’d be happier 
and better without. Govern- 
ment must know where and 
how much it could econo- 
mise, but it’s afraid of up- 
setting somebody, to the point 
of losing votes at the next 
election. Well, why shouldn’t 
it go into a huddle with the 
other Party so that when the 
next election comes, voters will 
know that whichever Party gets 
in, they’re going to lose the 
same this and that, whatever 
it is. After all, both Parties 
want the country to be pros- 
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perous, and both of them have 
enough sense to realise that if 
the employers have got a cut 
of five per cent in wages to 
play with, they’ll apply it to a 
reduction in the prices of their 
finished goods. Then there will 
be more orders, which means 
more overtime, which means 
more money.” 

‘To spend on fags and beer,” 
said the infantryman. 

‘** Beer, yes; there will always 
be plenty of beer, even if it 
isn’t much good. But fags, no; 
because we’re buying all the 
American tobacco we can afford 
already, and none of us like 
the others. The right kind of 
fags would go under the counter 
again. Whoknows? they might 
take the popular ones away 
from the tobacconists and give 
them to shops like this one to 
sell. That would cheer the 
poor old grocers up, wouldn’t 
it, Mr Money, and help to keep 
them out of Cary Street.” 

I grinned at him. “ Now,” 
I said, “I think you’re going 
off the rails. Maybe you've 
been off them all the time, but 
I should like an expert’s opinion 
on that.” 


3ist August 1954. 

“What are you worrying 
about ?”’ asked my wife. 

“The law of diminishing re- 
turns,” I replied, closing my 
shop ledger account. 

A few days later there came 
a polite but pointedly worded 
letter from my bankers, and as 
a result I have now put the 
business in the hands of an 
agent to sell. He was sym- 
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pathetic, but not very encour- 
aging. ‘“ You bought at just 
about the top, and the value 
of shops like yours has been 
dropping ever since and I don’t 
think bottom has been reached 
yet. The competition from the 
big fellows is fierce. Many of 
their branch shops are losing 
money but they won’t admit 
it... yet. They are all cut- 
ting prices in some lines, and 
as they all choose something 
different, the housewife is sit- 
ting pretty. She spends her 
ready cash with them and comes 
along to you on a Tuesday or 
Wednesday, wanting a few things 
‘on the strap.’ Am I right ? ” 

I nodded. 

“Then there’s the fact that 
it’s you in the shop all the 
time and not your wife. I’m 
not being personal, but it’s a 
woman they want to meet, not 
aman. I'll bet you seldom see 
some of the mothers . they 
send the kids for what they 
want.’’ He paused expectantly, 
and again I nodded. 

“T knew,” he said trium- 
phantly ; ‘‘and you see when 
they send the kids they only 
get just what they know they 
want; if they come themselves, 
ten to one they see something 
on the shelves, and buy that 
too. However, we'll do our 
best for you.” 

The annoying thing is that I 
have been getting considerable 
fun out of the shop. It has 
been a pleasure to organise the 
buying so that I am seldom 
asked for something that is not 
in stock. It has been a pleasure 
to meet the few faithful women 
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customers who turn up with a 
shopping-bag on one day in the 
week, and walk out with it 
bulging to the brim. Then 
there is the Danish bacon con- 
troversy, which has been ven- 
tilated in ‘The Grocer’ and 
looks like going on for some 
considerable time yet. I wrote 
a letter in which I stated that 
my customers had been asking 
me why Danish bacon was 80 
much nicer than English, and 
that I had told them, ‘‘ Because it 
is better bred, better fed, better 
eured and better marketed.” 
This put the cat among the 
pigeons with a vengeance, 
though I must say that British 
pig-breeders and bacon-curers 
have taken the criticism in good 
part. 


20th September 1954. 


No bid for the shop, and only 


three viewers. Two could not 
stand the living-accommodation 
and the third thought the shop 
was over-valued. The whole- 
salers whom I have taken into 
my confidence say, ‘‘ You can’t 
sell a shop like this nowadays ; 
most of them are being run for 
pin-money.”’ 


23rd September 1954. 

Glory be, someone has turned 
up who actually wants to come 
here. She took to the shop 
on sight, and, having been in a 
similar business before, she was 
soon satisfied that the stock 
was not over-valued. Neither 
was she at all dismayed by the 
condition of the living-accom- 
modation. But of course there’s 
a snag... there always is. 
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She has a small freehold house, 
and no money; she wants to 
exchange her house for this 
business. We have seen the 
house, and although the situa- 
tion is not quite what we 
wanted, the house itself is not 
much over-valued (not as much 
as my business is over-valued !) 
It looks as though this was 
going to be my only opportunity 
to get out without making a 
disastrous loss and I shall take 
it. 


9th October 1954. 

No more shop! In years to 
come, what am I going to see 
when I stroll down the picture- 
gallery of my memory? Chil- 
dren mostly ; all magically alive 
and most of them good-looking. 
Children in the main polite and 
considerate. 

““Can we look in the penny 
box, please? Now then, Babs, 
don’t touch the things until 
you know what you want; 
*urry up, Babs, and don’t keep 
Mr Money waiting, ’e wants ’is 
tea same as you.’ And the 
toddler, holding up his penny 
as an earnest of good faith and 
trying to make you understand 
what it is he wants. Of course 
‘bikky’ is biscuit and always 
has been, but what of ‘ sycelol’ 
and ‘ carmal’ and ‘ fifagmum ’ ? 
These mean respectively ‘ ice 
lolly,’ ‘ caramel toffy ’ and ‘ five 
fags for Mummy.’ Even more 
touching is the small girl with 
the face of an ethereal cherub 
such as even Greuze never 
painted, who toddles in, reaches 
up at full length to place her 
penny on the counter, and then 
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steps back, pops a grubby finger 
into her mouth, and regards 
you speechlessly yet hopefully, 
confident that you will do your 
best for her. Her Mummy owes 
me money ‘on the strap,’ but 
because of this small child, 
Mummy will never be asked to 
pay. And the red-haired boy, 
aged about thirteen, who never 
made a purchase without pass- 
ing some such remark as, “ Mr 
Money, you must get very tired 
of us: Ill bet you won’t be 
sorry when you can shut the 
shop.” And Dorothy and Ann, 
who always shopped together, 
chiding each other for wasting 
my time, or banging against 
the scales, both trying to tell 
me at once some story of their 
day’s school experience. And 
the boy who, when I made 
comment that he was always 
chewing something when he 
came into the shop, replied, 
“T know; I'll soon ’ave a jaw 
like a monk.” And the two 
‘little mothers’ (each in charge 
of four or five toddlers following 
her into the shop in a line of 
descending procession), buying 
for their respective charges in 
a business-like manner with oc- 
vasional explanation: ‘“* No, you 
ean’t ’ave that, you know it 
made you sick last time; no, 
an’ you can’t ’ave that neither, 
it’s too much money.” 

Do not let me neglect the 
grown-ups either, from the seven- 
teen-year-old girls at work, com- 
ing home with a tremendous 
appetite and a slender purse, to 
the elderly men and women in 
need of an audience, and sym- 
pathy, for their many trials and 
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tribulations. The partially dumb 
woman who was so pleased and 
grateful when I was able to 
guess her need quickly : another, 
nearly but not quite so difficult 
to follow, who during the course 
of many visits told me most of 
her family history, looking at 
me from time to time in a quick 
way that said as plainly as 
possible, ‘ Do go on listening— 
I am enjoying this. The men, 
casual shoppers to me, who 
called me ‘ Pop’ or even ‘ Gran- 
dad.’ The old soldiers who 
would call me ‘ Sir’ until repri- 
manded; the young soldiers 
who called me ‘Sir’ and I let 
them because I thought it was 
good for them; the middle-aged 
women, always in a hurry, nearly 
always smiling or at any rate 
ready to smile if given the least 
excuse, counting up their spend- 
ing-money anxiously and arriv- 
ing at the correct total long 
before I did. Reader, if I have 
a reader left after all this, do 
you know what these people 
are? they are better practical 
Christians than some of us who 
go to church (or don’t, as the 
case may be). Among them- 
selves their lives are open books. 
“Yes, I know I ‘it your ole 
man a clip over the ear, but 
don’t forget I'd ’ad a skinful, 
an’ ’e shouldn’t ’ave said wot 
’e did say, which I can’t repeat 
in front of Mr Money.” 

“ But ’e didn’t mean it that 
way.” 

*T know that, dearie, 
but I didn’t know it then.” 

They practise charity towards 
each other in that most difficult 
form of all—personal sacrifice. 


now, 
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A woman will lose half a day’s 
pay to take another woman’s 
child to hospital. When their 
neighbours (please note, ‘ neigh- 
bours,’ not necessarily ‘ friends ’) 
have to go into hospital they 
send them expensive flowers, and 
lose time and money at work to 
telephone to the hospital for 
news. They take charge of the 
sick ones’ children, and pennies 
for spending, which would have 
gone to their own children, are 
steered towards the temporary 
motherless ones. I think that 
some day they will receive a 
warm welcome from a _ very 
bright Being, and they may 
reply, in their uninhibited way : 
‘S’trewth! I used to swear 


by you, but I didn’t rightly 
know you was really there or I 
wouldn’t ’a done it.’ 

Our shop-keeping 


and my 
wife’s task as an _ industrial 
nurse have taught us many 
things about workers in indus- 
try, mostly to their credit. Now 
and again she brings home a 
story which is not only interest- 
ing in itself but in its implica- 
tions. There was the one about 
Dick Tempest, for instance. His 
job is in the milling-shop, and 
he returned to work after twelve 
weeks’ absence through §sick- 
ness. He was very anxious to 
take home a big pay-packet 
as a result of his first week’s 
work, but he had not allowed 
for his hands and fingers having 
lost some of their skill through 
lack of practice. So he found 
himself with a badly wounded 
hand, and an inch and a half 
of steel imbedded in the bone 
of one finger. 
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‘“ Hard luck, Dick,” said the 
foreman after examining the 
damage ; ‘“ that’s a job for the 
hospital.” 

“T don’t want to go to hos- 
pital. It will cost me a day’s 
pay and maybe one or two days 
more on top of that. I can’t 
afford it. Let me go and see 
nurse.” So the foreman let 
him, feeling quite sure what 
nurse would say about it. 

As the foreman had expected, 
my wife told Dick that it was 
a job for hospital. Then the 
man broke down, and soon my 
wife had his story. It was 
what might have been expected 

. young wife, young baby, 
no money and promises to pay 
‘this week’ which had been 
made to landlord, grocer, milk- 
man and butcher. ‘ Nurse,” 
he pleaded, ‘‘ you take it out. 
I know you can give me some- 
thing that will help me stand 
the pain and I promise I won’t 
make a sound or pull my hand 
away.’ Well, goodness knows 
how they did it, but between 
them they removed the piece 
of steel and after the bleeding 
had been stopped and the wound 
bound up, Dick was given a 
sedative and made to lie down 
for an hour. Then my wife 
telephoned to the foreman. 

‘“He’s all right now,” she 
said, ‘‘ but he must not go back 
to his heavy work for a couple 
of days or so, otherwise the 
bleeding will start again. Can 
you find him some light work ?”’ 

* 1’m afraid I can’t.” 

“Oh, come on, what about 
electrical assembly ? ” 

* That’s not my shop.” 
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‘No; but you’ve got a small 
section in it and you can send 
whom you like there.” 

‘“ Nurse, how did you know 
I had a small section in elec- 
trical assembly ? ”’ 

‘** Because it’s my business to 
know these things; now, come 
on, Mr White, be a sport.” 

So Dick went to electrical 
assembly for two days, return- 
ing with a beaming smile to 
the surgery from time to time 
to have his wound re-dressed. 

How’s that for industrial 
relationships ? 


23rd October 1954. 

Bad news. My wife has to 
go into hospital quickly for a 
serious operation. At best, she 
will be incapacitated for six 
months. She arrived home last 
night, followed by two of her 


faithful admirers carrying loads 


of flowers. ‘‘ There are more 
in the van,” she said, ‘“ and 
twice as many had to be sent 
back to the florists, who are 
going to send them to me in 
hospital. The people in the 
street thought it must be a 
funeral. It’s been a _ terrific 
day, but oh dear, pleurer, pleurer, 
all the time, even some of the 
men. Dozens of them came to 
say good-bye and, do you know, 
they had all taken a lot of 
trouble to wash their right hands 
thoroughly. All the women had 
to kiss me, until in the end I 
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began to feel like a holy relic. 
My cleaner, poor old Sally, has 
never stopped crying all day. 
At lunch-time there was a knock 
on the door and when I went 
to see who it was I found one 
of the men from the erection 
shop: he had a sheet over his 
head and when I asked why, 
he said, ‘ That corner is for me 
to cry into, and that one is 
for Bob, and that one is for 
Harry and that one is for 
Geoff.’ ” 

“You silly men; and why a 
sheet ? 

**So as to have plenty of 
room in the middle to soak up 
the tears.” Whereupon, having 
delivered himself of his little 
joke, he went away quite happy, 
saying, ‘ It’s piecework and I’ve 
lost a bob or two coming down 
here, but it’s been worth it to 
have @ last look at your sweet 
face.’ ” 


25th October 1954. 

My wife came in to say good- 
bye, and found me _ smiling. 
‘* Well!” she exclaimed, “ and 
what on earth are you finding 
to laugh at ? ” 

‘** You must agree it is rather 
funny,” I said. ‘* The shop has 
gone; your job has gone; you 
are off to hospital and I’m in 
bed with bronchitis : now, don’t 
you remember the first shop 
story? Well, this is where we 
came in!” 
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DAWN IN BEDLAM. 


BY TSOFON DAJI. 


THE night air was clear and 
brittle with hard frost as we 
drove through the streets of 
Ankara, picked up Arthur and 
Elaine, and headed the car in 
the direction of the Sakariya 
River. In the bright moonlight 
we could see that the upper 
slopes of Elma Dagh were white 
with the recent snow, and we 
were thankful it had not yet 
come down to the level of the 
plateau to impede progress to 
our destination, some eighty 
miles away. <A daylight visit, 
earlier in the week, had revealed 
that the late autumnal rains 
had brought the river down in 
flood, and that the low ground 
bordering the road there was 
submerged over a wide extent 
to about knee depth. The 
reconnaissance had also shown 
that with the cold weather there 
had come teal, duck and geese 
in their customary hundreds. 
We had, therefore, good reason 
for confidently expecting that our 
day’s bag would rival our best 
of last season—fifty-one birds. 

We climbed the hills south 
of Ankara by the winding tar- 
mac road and descended more 
abruptly again to the lake at 
Gélbasi, about twelve miles from 
the capital. Five or six years 
ago this lake had offered good 


sport: now it was quite im- 
possible. The great influx of 


foreigners into the city, and the 
acquisition of more and more 
guns by the Turks, led to 


every clump of reeds at the 
water’s edge being crammed 
with half-a-dozen or more repre- 
sentatives of differing nation- 
alities. The reeds were soon 
trampled down and had for 
long given up all pretence of 
affording concealment. None 
the less, that in no wise deterred 
the ‘hunters’ from encircling 
the lake with weapons of all 
makes, shapes and calibres, and 
blazing off at impossible ranges 
at wild-fowl which, scared away 
from any nearer approach to 
the lake, sought elsewhere for 
waters upon which to descend. 
Many of these sportsmen arrayed 
themselves in costume and 
equipment ideally suited for 
prolonged operations in the Mal- 
ayan jungles; others favoured 
brightly coloured clothing con- 
spicuous enough to prevent 
mistakes by the owners of other 
guns. Not all were armed with 
ordinary double-barrelled shot- 
guns, either. Many came bearing 
repeating - guns firing special 
‘long range’ eartridges and 
resembling, in action, the slow 
‘thump - thump - thump’ of 
Bofors guns repelling aircraft. 
Some, indeed, came with two 
strings to their bows—automatic 
bullet-firing weapons of the sub- 
machine-gun type which, with 
their greater range and higher 
rate of fire, could put up an 
effective barrage of lead in 
front of those birds which 
survived the lesser Bofors. I 
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should, perhaps, say that in 
that international gathering that 
rimmed Gélbasi lake at week- 
ends, the bearers of repeating 
shot-guns or sub-machine-guns 
included neither Turks nor 
Britons; the former because 
they could not afford repeating 
shot-guns and were forbidden 
by law to own rifled weapons. 
We drove on past the lake, the 
tarmac gave way to a surface of 
water-bound macadam, and we 
left behind us a long, grey, 
billowing cloud of dust. The 
fine dust entered by the jambs of 
the doors and lay in an imper- 
ceptibly thickening film on our 
faces, our hands, our clothing 
and on everything else inside 
the car. The moon seemed to 
float low above us, and the 
polished stars shone like silver 
buttons burnished for some 
Elaine and 


celestial ceremony. 
Claudia in the back seat sensibly 


went off to sleep. Arthur 
smoked a particularly virulent 
type of cheap, local cigarette in 
between short naps, when his 
head would rest inconveniently 
upon my shoulder. On and 
on we went; we met no ap- 
proaching traffic, but oceasion- 
ally came upon a lorry parked, 
with no lights showing, upon a 
corner while the driver had a 
sleep. In the villages the great, 
gaunt, shepherd dogs emerged 
from their shelters like grey 
menacing streaks and galloped 
alongside us, barking incessantly, 
until we outpaced them. Some- 
times we picked out a fox in the 
headlights ; small, drab creatures 
with none of the bright colouring 
of their British cousins; they 
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seldom showed alarm as we sped 
past them. 

“With any luck,” observed 
Arthur in one of his wakeful 
moments, “we should get the 
marsh to ourselves today.” 

““Inshallah!” I replied in 
the Turkish fashion, ‘‘ but you 
had better keep 
crossed !” 

The village of displaced Kurds 
which boasted a Hittite 
carving was deserted; so was 
the next one, a small town, 
where there were still the remains 
of a Roman bath. It seemed as 
if every human thing except 
ourselves was asleep in bed. We 
corkscrewed down a hill, crossed 
the valley and began climbing 
tortuously again. The air seemed 
to be getting misty until, sud- 
denly, on a loop of the road 
above and ahead of us, we saw 
the headlights of another ear. 
What we had mistaken for mist 
was the dusty wake behind it 
and, aS we drew 
noticed that its course was 
erratic. It seemed to sway 
from its proper side, the right 
of the road, over to the left and 
then back again. Its driver, 
spurred on by the loud blasts 
from our horn and seemingly 
encouraged by the warning 
switching off and on of our 
headlights, tried to inerease 
speed and retain his lead. This 
was not difficult on the winding 
road, but as soon as a straight 
stretch showed up before us, I 
managed to get ahead. I noticed 
that, besides the driver, there 
was only one occupant. 

* Well!” said Arthur briefly, 
and lit another cigarette. 


your fingers 


rock- 


nearer, Wwe 
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** Are they drunk or only half- 
asleep ?”’ asked Claudia from 
the back seat; for both she and 
Elaine had become wide awake 
during the recent mancuvre. 

‘At least,” pronounced Arthur, 
filling the ear with a lungful of 
smoke which smelt like unventi- 
lated railway tunnels, ‘ those 
chaps can’t be going to the 
Sakariya !” 

I hoped piously that 
right. 

We were able to push on rather 
faster in the last twenty miles, 
for the road was wide, almost 
straight and with a good surface. 
We found the track leading off 
to the right, bounced gently 
in and out of the worn-down 
drainage ditch at the edge of 
the road and, after fifty yards, 
swung right-handed behind a 
low hump of earth and came to a 
stop. The marsh was now only 
about another fifty yards away. 
It was very dark, for the moon 
was setting behind some distant 
mountains ; and we had rather 
less than half an hour in which 
to pull on our waders, put on 
enough outer clothing to keep 
us reasonably warm during a 
prolonged wait in the reeds, and 
wade out to suitable. ‘ hides.’ 
Suddenly, to the right and at 
the edge of the water, less than 
a hundred yards away from us, 
a great blaze lit up the marsh 
and the enclosing rolling hills. 

“Look at those damn’ 
fellows!” complained Arthur. 
“What on earth do they want 
to do that for? They'll frighten 
away every bird within miles ! ” 

Going along to investigate I 
saw, in the glow of the fire, a 


he was 
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truck drawn up at the water’s 
edge with three hooded figures 
engaged in opening tins. They 
were Americans preparing break- 
fast and had spent the night in 
the truck. I saw that the bonnet 
and the space between the fender 
and radiator were piled high 
with teal, mallard and pintail 
which they had shot the previous 
day. They assured me they 
would extinguish the paraffin-fed 
blaze as soon as the coffee was 
ready, and showed me their bag 
with understandable pride. 

** And look at these jokers!” 
said one, extricating from the 
heap three white and reddish- 
brown birds with a _ broad 
reddish-brown band round their 
breasts and backs. ‘“ Brent 
geese ! 

I looked at the ‘ geese’ with 
no little incredulity. 

‘Surely those are 
duck ? ’’ I demurred. 

‘“*T guess I don’t know what 
you call them in England,” 
rejoined another, ‘“‘ but we call 
them brent geese. They ain’t 
no ducks, they’re geese!” 

I was not prepared to argue 
at that hour of the morning, 
and I was keen to get on with 
my own preparations. Besides, 
I thought, perhaps in America 
they do call sheld-duck brent 
geese in the same way as they 
refer to some sort of leopard as 
a tiger. But I had to ask— 

“You don’t eat them, do 
you?” 

“ Heck ! why not ? ” 

“ But they taste horrible! 
Just as full of flavour and 


9 


sheld - 


juice as a piece of chalk ! ” 
“T guess my wife can fix 
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them O.K.,” rejoined one of 
the three as he began kicking 
out the fire. ‘ She’s been used 
to all sorts of ducks and geese 
all her life where she 
from, back in the States.” 

I returned to the car feeling 
a little happier that, since we 
had to share the marsh, it 
would be with people who 
obviously knew how to shoot, 
even if they misnamed sheld- 
duck and considered them worth 
eating. 

‘*Come on,” said Arthur im- 
patiently, ‘‘if those Yanks go 
off first they'll pinch the best 
clumps of reeds and we shall 
have a much longer walk ! ” 

This contingency had already 
occurred to me; for in our 
previous visit we had noted that 
adequate cover, in which a man 
could stand concealed from all 
directions, was scarce. There 
is nothing so wearisome and 
fatiguing as crouching for any 
length of time behind a screen 
of inadequate reeds; one sees 
nothing for, say, five long 
minutes and then, just as one’s 
back is about to crumple under 
the strain, one must stand up 
to straighten out. And my 
experience has been that that 
moment of straightening out 
has almost always coincided 
with the approach of half-a- 
dozen teal, or a fat mallard or 
two, which immediately change 
course while still out of shot. 
Kneeling in the marsh was out 
of the question; for the water 
was deep enough, if one crouched 
too low, to pour over the tops of 
one’s waders. 

Having finished our prepara- 


comes 


’ 
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tions we set off, plodding through 
the water in the darkness and 
the cold. I was thankful that 
the ground beneath, though 
clayey and clinging to our feet, 
was without pot-holes or those 
soft, quaking patches that exist 
in Irish bogs. The outline of the 
reeds looked vastly different 
from what it had appeared in 
daylight, but at length Arthur 
picked up his bearings and 
struck off to the right, whereas 
I kept straight ahead for about 
fifty yards until I found the spot 
I sought. I looked back beyond 
the road to the long low hills 
behind, and thought I espied 
‘dawn’s left hand’ fingering 
the fringes of the eastern sky. I 
also saw two powerful beams of 
light scattering the darkness 
before them as they bore down 
the road and then, swinging 
right-handed in a tremendous 
are, lit up the marsh with an 
illumination rivalling that of the 
sun. The car on which they 
were mounted came right down 
to the water’s edge, and the 
quiet of the approaching dawn 
was shattered by the voices of 
six Turks who seemed to me to 
be haranguing each other at 
maximum lung-power. They 
found it a matter for joyful 
congratulation that they had 
arrived in the nick of time; in 
their elation they found it 
difficult to identify their own 
guns, cartridge-belts and so on 
without much recourse to the 
light of the headlamps and an 
accompaniment of babel. At 
last one detached himself from 
the rest and noisily took to the 
water. He had gone, perhaps, 
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thirty paces before his comrades 
noticed his departure. 

“Ey, Hassan!” yelled one, 
“which way are you going ? ” 

“To the right!’ shouted 
Hassan in reply. ‘ Let every- 
body go where he wishes. We 
shall have good sport today !” 

The others followed him into 
the marsh, some straight ahead 
and others to the left and right. 
The mancuvre was accom- 
panied by more shouted direc- 
tions and demands to be set on 
a correct course, until it was 
belatedly noticed that nobody 
had extinguished the headlamps. 
Bedlam supervened until at last 
one of them went back to the 
car and left the task of shedding 
light upon the marsh to the now 
approaching dawn. All round 
me I could hear the steady 
splash — splash — splashing of 


six pairs of legs pushing their 
noisy way through the water. 
It is, of course, quite impossible 
to walk quietly in those condi- 
tions, but, really, these sports- 
men need not have cut the time 
quite so fine as they did! 


“Ey, Ahmet!” came a cry 
from somewhere far behind me 
to the south. ‘‘ Ahmet! How 
long do we stay out?” 

Somebody splashing about in 
front of me had come to a halt. 

“ Bakalim! Let us 
answered he, who was presum- 
ably Ahmet. 

‘“ Bedri!” yelled someone 
else. ‘‘Where have you got to? 
You’ve got my matches ! ”’ 

‘“* Here I am,” shouted Bedri 
from goodness knows where, 
“but your matches are in the 
ear! I left them on the seat!” 


see!” 
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Somebody loomed up and 
made as if to enter the reeds 
where I stood, cursing bitterly 
under my breath. 

“ Bey efendi,’ I said as 
politely as I could, but firmly, 
‘“there is no room for another 
here! Try a bit farther down. 
And do you think that you 
could ask your friends to shut 
up? They will only frighten 
the birds away and then neither 
you nor I will get a shot!” 

“ Ey, my friends!” bawled 
the intruder upon my preserve, 
“let us go with silence now, or 
else no birds will approach ! ” 

“Was that you _ calling, 
Torgut?”’ came a_ stentorian 
voice from afar. “I didn’t 
hear what you said!” 

“ Hassan!” eried somebody 
else, ‘‘ Torgut says we are not 
to make such a noise! ” 

‘Noise ?”’ demanded Hassan 
loudly and indignantly, ‘‘ I’m 
making no noise! Bedri! I 
thought you were coming with 
me !”’ 

At length the shouting died 
down, but the splashing of long 
boots in water went on and on. 
I heard an American voice 
expostulating with somebody far 
behind me. I heard Arthur 
swear loudly and irritably; I 
saw another car turn off the 
road and draw up alongside the 
vehicle whence the six Turks, still 
splashing about, had emerged. 

“ Put those lights out!” 
ealled Arthur who was nearest 
the cars. 

But they remained full on, 
lighting up the marsh, the 
reeds and the occasional Turkish 
‘hunter’ who strayed into their 
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beam. After a few moments I 
noticed that they became ob- 
scured, and I was able to make 
out Claudia and Elaine some- 
where near the bonnet. They 
told us afterwards that this was 
the car we had overtaken with 
difficulty on the way out. They 
also said that the occupants 
were already more than a little 
fortified by alcohol. 

‘Will you please put your 
lights out ?”’ Elaine had asked 
politely. ‘‘ You see, our husbands 
and a lot of other people are out 
there hoping to shoot and your 
lights will drive away the duck.” 

‘“* We are jush going to have a 
lil drink,” replied the driver, 
also quite politely and in English, 
although his accent was neither 
that of the English nor of the 
Americans. ‘“Jush one drink 
and then we too—boom, boom!”’ 


He poured something into a 
couple of glasses. 

** Yesh, jush one drink,” con- 
tributed the passenger, emptying 
his glass and refilling it at once, 


‘jush one drink. Ver’ cold in 
the watter.”’ And then they 
had yet another. 

Claudia had wondered whether 
she would lean over into the car 
and switch off the lights, but 
she did not know what the 
reaction of these strangers would 
be. ~ 

‘** Put out those lights ! ’”’ called 
Arthur, almost despairingly, and 
at last out they went, but not 
before dawn had already arrived. 

The time had passed when, 
had our companions not been 
there, we should have been 
standing alert and tense, peering 
through the gloom, hearing the 
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swish of wings in the darkness 
but still not able to pick out 
the teal or duck that caused it. 
But now we could see and, under 
other conditions, should have 
been firing and reloading and 
sometimes seeing our quarry 
fold up in flight and drop with 
@ highly satisfying thud into the 
water, and sometimes ruefully 
watching it fly on unharmed. 
But all this human activity and 
noise had made the birds give us 
the widest of berths. Away 
across the river we could see 
birds of all descriptions wheeling 
about, coming down to rest and 
feed or taking off. From 
farther north, upstream, came 
the loud and continuous noises 
of duck quacking in delight as 
they paddled about in shallower 
water, devoid of any reeds 
behind which a man _ could 
conceal himself. The last two 
arrivals, I could see, were making 
in my direction, across a wide, 
open stretch of water. As they 
came nearer I saw the older man 
of the two stop until his com- 
panion drew level with him and 
then heard him say, rather 
thickly, in English— 

“We must hurry on now 
because we are losing the best 
part of the day.” 

The younger man, who seemed 
to be under the tutelage of the 
other, asked some elementary 
questions and then, when they 
were almost in front of me, I 
saw five or six teal come winging 
their way towards me. They 
were not more than forty feet 
up and were flying fast. Loosen- 
ing my feet in the clinging mud 
so that I should be free to turn 
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without falling over, I stealthily 
brought the butt of my gun up 
to my armpit and was about to 
complete the movement when 
the inevitable happened. The 
teal saw these two strange 
bodies and, banking steeply, 
soared up and away to the west, 
across the river and out of 
sight. 

‘For God’s sake!” I roared, 
‘“‘vou’re spoiling everything! Do 
go away and HIDE!” 

The two stopped in 
tracks. 

‘* Where shall we go?” asked 
the elder. 

“Go down there!” I said, 
motioning them towards the 
river in the hope that they 
would fall in and drown, “ only 
go quickly!” 

I could not help wondering 
why two men, neither English 
nor American, should converse 
with each other in English. 
Possibly they were excrescences 
from different countries behind 
the iron curtain, and so I 
dismissed them as a couple of 
Central Europeans — with all 
that that may mean—and tried 
to concentrate again on scanning 
the skies. I reflected that none 
of us, two Britons, three Ameri- 
cans, six Turks and the two of 
questionable nationalities, had 
so far fired a shot. Why the 
last eight had to arrive in the 
nick of time to ensure that 
neither they nor anyone else 
would discharge a gun was a 
conundrum beyond my solution. 
And why, having arrived, they 
negatived the last slender 
chances of enjoying any sport by 
making such a din was even 


their 
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more incomprehensible. Just 
then a busy honking from the 
north betrayed a wedge of sheld- 
duck, flying high, flying like 
geese and looking like geese. 
Some six guns fired both barrels 
and a seventh gave the char- 
acteristic Bofors effect, but the 
duck were not only out of 
range but seemed to know it, for 
they came on, purposefully and 
undaunted, straight over my 
head and without a single wing- 
beat out of time. I waited. 
Somewhere to my left one of the 
Turks was still paddling noisily 
about, and I could hear Arthur 
fretfully asking him to keep 
quiet. To my right the Central 
Europeans seemed to be moving 
round in a circle, still talking 
profusely. Not having heard 
at that time about the potations 
in the car I had ascribed their 
thickness of speech to their 
being foreign. Certainly they 
had walked as straightly as is 
possible in that depth of water 
with its clinging bottom. Peace, 
or at any rate relative peace, 
seemed to be enfolding us again, 
but now its veil was raucously 
shattered once mote. 


“Ey, Hamdi! Bedri! Let 
us go!” yelled somebody. 
“Yes,” shouted another, 


‘there is nothing for us here! 
Hassan! Ahmet! Come on!” 

The whole thing sounded as 
if some thoroughly undisciplined 
battalion of stentors had been 
unloosed upon the marsh. Shouts 
and counter-shouts, directions, 
advice, speculations upon wiiere 
they should go next were all 
bandied about in voices which 
were no doubt audible from 
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iskishehir on one side to Ankara 
on the other. These men had 
barely been in position twenty 
minutes and it took them at 
least that time to get back from 
their various stands to the cars. 
All the time they yelled at one 
another, laughed and swore, 
until at long last they drove 
away. A gun went off some- 
where behind me and I caught a 
glimpse of an unwary mallard 
falling heavily into the marsh. 
One to the Americans, I thought, 
enviously. And then I espied 
three teal coming at me on 
almost the same course as the 
earlier half-dozen, only this time 
there were no Central Europeans 
in between. I gave them a right 
and left and my ruffled feelings 
were somewhat mollified by 
seeing two of them fold up and 
collapse into the water over to 
my right rear. I was about to 
leave cover and retrieve them 
when a loud explosion took 
place behind me. Almost simul- 
taneously I 
sound in the reeds within a 
couple of feet of where I was 
standing. I saw the open water 
ahead and to the right momen- 
tarily throw up angry, miniature 
fountains and then _ subside 
again. I realised that somebody, 
quite near, had all but peppered 
me from a singularly unpleasant, 
not to say lethal, range. Fuming 
with rage, I damned the firer’s 
eyes and went off, full of battle, 
to collect my teal which I fully 
expected him to claim. I saw 
one bird lying, feet uppermost, 
in a small patch of clear water, 
and I saw a frightened face 
peering at me through the reeds. 


heard a swishing 
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It was the younger of the two 
Central Europeans. 

‘* Excusse me, pleasse,” he 
said, giving his sibilants at least 
double their usual value. ‘“ Ex- 
cusse pleasse! I make big 
misstake!’’ His face wore a 
look of acute alarm. 

“Too damned true!” I 
replied heatedly, ‘‘ why the hell 
did you want to fire at all? 
And at that angle?” 

*“ Pleasse! I beg! Your 
second duck is inside the reeds 
over there,’ and he pointed in 
the direction where I found it 
without difficulty. 

“Do you know you nearly 
killed me?’ I demanded. 
‘** What sort of a fool are you to 
fire your gun like that when 
you must have known I was 
there? You heard me shoot, 
and anyhow the third bird had 
gone away!” 

‘“* Excusse me again, I beg, 
pleasse! I make misstake! I 
look to see your so-good shot 
and forget I have finger on 
trigger !”’ 

I returned to my hide and 
set about placing decoys in the 
water. The young and negligent, 
but now subdued, assassin 
apparently found his mentor 
who, I suspect, had witnessed 
the whole scene but had wisely 
kept clear of any trouble, for I 
could hear the two splashing 
and stumbling about somewhere 
behind me. Their sense of 
direction must have varied in- 
versely with the amount of 
alcohol they had consumed, for 
in a few minutes they emerged 
from the reeds about twenty- 


five yards to my left. I saw 
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an at first astonished and then 
interested look on the face of 
the elder, who prodded his 
companion in the ribs and 
directed his gaze at the decoys. 
For some reason the sight of 
these dummies caused them to 
speak in whispers, a thing they 
had not done since they had 
emerged from the car, 80 many 
cold, long ages ago! The elder 
made the other man crouch in 
the impossibly low reeds exactly 
where he was while he himself, 
walking gingerly over to a point 
opposite his friend and no more 
than twenty yards away, took 
up his stance in the open, his 
gun ready for instant action. 
He was no more than five yards 
from my decoys and to me he 
gave the impression of being a 
self-appointed sentry guarding 
my property. I could stand it 
no more. I collected my decoys 
and went off to the car for 
breakfast. A thoroughly dis- 
gruntled Arthur was already 
there ; a far better shot than I, 
he had not only got nothing but 
had returned with clean barrels. 
‘ Let’s go to the other side 
of the river,” he suggested ; 
“the marsh isn’t nearly so good 
there, but we might pick up 
some snipe along the edges.” 
We drove down the road, 
across the bridge and turned 
off along a hard, dry, mud 
track towards a village about a 
mile away. En route we passed 
a great sheet of open water, 
broken by not so much as a 
single reed across its whole 
expanse. It seemed to be an 


anchorage for all the web-footed 
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birds in Turkey. Nearest to 
us, and chugging up and down 
as if protecting the anchorage, 
were the coots, which no doubt 
sarried out this duty because 
they knew they were safe from 
most human beings. Beyond 
them, but much more timid, 


were hundreds and hundreds 
of teal which, together with 


squadrons of mallard, pochard 
and pintail, sheered off a little 
farther from the shore as our 


car approached. Lastly, like 
great battleships fitted with 
bulges showing above water 


level, were three large flotillas 
of grey-lag geese. There was 
nothing we could do about all 
these birds. Arthur fired a 
shot in the air to stir them up, 
but, apart from most of the 
teal which disappeared rapidly 
upstream and far out of range, 
they took not the slightest 
notice. Regretfully we con- 
tinued on our way, putting up 
quantities of sheld-duck stand- 
ing on the bank, until, having 
thrown off the village dogs, we 
coasted round a low hill beyond 
which we were to try our luck 
with the snipe. A red Mercedes 
was parked at the entrance to a 
low gully; we saw three men 
walking up the wet ground 
ahead. One turned round and, 
seeing us, had the audacity to 
wave his hand. 

‘“* Who are those men?” we 
asked the already comatose 
Turkish driver who was sitting 
at the wheel of the red car. 

“German engineers 
Polatli,” he replied. 

We went home in silence. 


from 





‘OWING 


TO INDISPOSITION .. . 


BY AN UNDERSTUDY. 


WHENEVER possible, I made 
a point of coming home about 
five o’clock and boiling a kettle 
for tea. It was a time of day 
to which I looked forward. At 
that hour I was seldom disturbed, 
and after a day normally over- 
crowded with human contacts, 
I was glad to sit with a book 
and a cigarette in the isolated 
security of my own room. 

Though I had graduated from 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art, I continued to attend it for 
certain classes, and liked still to 
consider myself a student. The 
rest of my time was taken up 
with rehearsals for any special 
Sunday show in which I had 


been lucky enough to secure a 
small part, and with understudy 


rehearsals at the 
theatre where I was in fact 
earning my living. There was 
not much leisure in my average 
day ; but by five o’clock in the 
afternoon I could usually relax 
for a couple of hours. Not 
before seven-thirty or so need I 
bestir myself for what—though 
easily the least arduous—was in 
effect the most important side 
of my day’s work, since it was 
the only part for which I was 
being paid. 

I had to be in the theatre by 
eight o’clock, and enjoyed the 
leisurely stroll there through 
London’s tired streets, watching 
the two kinds of crowd: those 
hurrying home at the end of 


West End 


their day’s work, and those just 
setting out at the beginning of 
their evening’s pleasure. I used 
to feel an odd superiority to 
both. I was glad that my day’s 
activities were not tamely ended, 
and I relished the thought that 
I myself was an integral part of 
the evening’s pleasures. Both 
these ideas were, of course, 
illusory ; for by no stretch of the 
imagination could my nightly 
occupation be construed as activ- 
ity, nor was I in any way 
contributing to the entertain- 
ment of anybody. Nevertheless, 
I entered the friendly portals of 
the stage-door with much the 
same feeling of privilege that a 
Member of Parliament 
experience on achieving 
seclusion of the House. 

And at that point my night's 
work may really be said to have 
ended. I had only to inquire 
of the hall-keeper whether the 
distinguished actor whom I had 
the honour to understudy was 
in his usual robust state of 
health, and thereafter my only 
duty was to remain for a certain 
time in the theatre, on the 
highly improbable assumption 
that my principal might sud- 
denly faint in the wings. 

The play at this theatre was 
a success, and had been running 
for months under the sparkling 
leadership of Sir Geoffrey De 
Villiers, that most accomplished 
of actor-managers. We all liked 


must 
the 
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Sir Geoffrey, though the humbler 
members of his company were 
ever a little in awe of him. As 
an artist he was, I think, unsur- 
passed, and in my capacity of 
student I spent many entranced 
hours watching, from the back 
of the dress-circle or from the 
wings, the perfection of his stage 
technique. As a manager he was 
no less outstanding than as an 
actor. He looked upon his 
theatre rather as an exclusive 
club, of which his supporting 
casts were honoured members. 
And he saw to it that the club 
was properly appointed and run 
with a due regard for the com- 
fort and convenience of all who 
had to use it. 

In return, he demanded the 
utmost that one could give 
of whatever talent one might 
possess, and he would spare no 
pains to draw out such talent. 
But for human frailties he had 
small tolerance—at least, in the 
theatre. I have seen him fall 
into a blind fury because an 
actor, overcome by the flesh, 
dared to sneeze on the stage at 
the critical moment of a scene. 
‘If you can’t control your 
sneezing, you’ve no business to 
be an actor! ’—such was Sir 
Geoffrey’s attitude; and I would 
venture to bet that this par- 
ticular actor has never sneezed 
again. 

For the play then running, 
the number of men understudies 
was three, which was thought to 
be sufficient to cover all the 
male parts of a fairly small cast. 
They were George, Bill and my- 
self. It was Bill who under- 
studied the great Sir Geoffrey. 
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He had done this for some 
years, in a long succession of 
plays, and while Sir Geoffrey 
lived there was no reason to 
doubt that his perpetual employ- 
ment in this capacity was secure. 
In those days, the career of 
a really competent understudy 
was a strange one. In a notori- 
ously fickle profession it was 
perhaps the niche which was 
least precarious. In the ranks 
of London’s permanent under- 
studies were to be found some 
of the best actors and actresses 
of the English stage; but their 
names seldom became known to 
the theatre-going public. They 
preferred the satisfaction of 
obscure but assured employ- 
ment to the transitory glamour 
of publicity. 

Bill, as a matter of fact, was 
not a particularly good actor. 
But he was a good mimic. He 
knew Sir Geoffrey well, and 
made a minute study of his 
every gesture and intonation. 
So that on the rare occasions 
when the latter was forced to 
absent himself from the cast, he 
could do so in the comfortable 
certainty that his production 
was suffering no material change. 
But one did not envy Bill his 
job. To replace a star performer, 
however competently, is a thank- 
less task. Who does not know 
that inevitable feeling of dis- 
appointment and disgust when 
there flutters from one’s pro- 
gramme the ominous white slip 
bearing the words: ‘ Owing to 
the indisposition of Sir Geoffrey 
De Villiers, the part of 
will be taken at tonight’s per- 
formance by Mr William ——’ ? 
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Not all the genius of Coquelin, 
Salvini and Henry Irving, com- 
bined in the person of Mr 
William - , would reconcile 
an outraged public to his pre- 
sumptuous substitution. 

George was of quite a different 
type. He was a fine example of 
what is called ‘an old actor.’ 
This does not necessarily imply 
that he was advanced in years, 
though indeed he was consider- 
ably older than Bill or myself. 
But his experience of the stage 
had been long and varied. In 
his time, he had taken companies 
of his own on tour, and he might 
be said to know all the tricks 
of the trade—except that most 
essential one of how to achieve 
a lasting success. As one might 
expect, George was a little scorn- 
ful of the niceties of West End 
production. He let it be under- 


stood that the whole play would 
have had far more guts under 
his own Management, and that 
his acceptance of an understudy 
was merely a gesture to suit his 
temporary convenience and fill 
in a period of waiting for more 


grandiose schemes to mature. 
Nevertheless, I had a shrewd 
suspicion that the cheques we 
received every Friday night 
meant more to George than 
they did even to Bill and myself. 

We three were accommodated 
in a small dressing-room on the 
top landing, and here we used 
to sit nightly and play vingt-et-wn 
for pennies. It was a strange 
way of earning a weekly salary, 
and had not the rest of my day 
been occupied with more intense 
theatrical work, I should, I 
suppose, have found it some- 
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what dispiriting. As it was, 
however, these evenings in our 
little dressing-room constituted 
a sociably peaceful end to a more 
or less tiring round of varied 
effort. 

Once the second act of the 
play was well started, it was 
assumed that no one was going 
to collapse, and we, the under- 
studies, were free to go home. 
In this matter, as in so many 
others, Sir Geoffrey’s theatre 
was exceptional. As a rule, 
understudies were obliged to 
remain at call until the very 
last entrance of their principals, 
which might be any time up to 
11 p.M. We, on the other hand, 
could saunter away at about 
9.15 P.M., which gave us ample 
time to go to a cinema, or even 
the latter part of some other 
play, if we so desired. More 
usually, however, I would repair 
to my club or to some restaurant 
for the evening meal which I 
never could be bothered to have 
before going to the theatre. 
And then, if it was a fine 
night, once more the leisurely 
walk homewards, and a final 
cigarette in my armchair before 
turning in. 

On this particular afternoon 
I had come home a little earlier 
than usual. It was October, 
and the wind was blustering 
round street corners and playing 
havoe with the shrivelled leaves 
of the plane-trees. My room 
looked especially inviting, and I 
hastened to switch on the electric 
fire and pull the curtains. I put 
the kettle on its ring, and opened 
the cupboard to get out the tea. 
My book was on the little table 
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by the sofa, next to my cigarette 
box, and I remembered the 
exact point at which I had 
stopped reading the night before. 
I was going to enjoy myself. 
And just then the telephone 
rang. 

It was the voice of Tommy, 
the stage-manager. 

** T say, old boy,”’ said Tommy, 
** you'll have to go on tonight.” 

‘“ What ? ’ I asked, though in 
a flash I knew everything I 
needed to know. 

‘* He fainted on the ninth tee 
at Sunningdale this afternoon. 
Can’t possibly play. Will you 
be all right ? ” 

There was no necessity to ex- 
plain who ‘He’ was. Tommy 
knew that I knew that the 
person thus referred to was my 
principal. 

** Yes,’’ I said, rather weakly, 
through the telephone. 

“Would you like a run 
through?” asked Tommy. 
““There’s plenty of time for me 
to call the others.” 

“No, thanks, Tommy,” I 
said. Good heavens, I’d been 
studying the part for months 
past, and if I didn’t know it by 
this time, no run through at the 
last minute was going to help 
me ! 

“Well, don’t rush yourself, 
old boy,” said Tommy. ‘ Get 
down here in plenty of time, and 
take it easy.” 

** All right,’’ I said, ‘I will.” 

“Sure you wouldn’t like a 
run through?” Tommy inquired 
again anxiously. 


“No, it’s all right,” I 
answered. “Don’t worry, 
Tommy.” 
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* Well,” said Tommy, “ it’s 
just as you like, you know. 
Anyway, I think you'll give a 
damn’ good show in the part. 
So good- luck!” And he rang 
off. 

[ put back the receiver, and 
mechanically went on making 
my tea. This, I said to myself, 
is the moment that all ambitious 
young actors are supposed to be 
praying for: the glorious even- 
ing when the arrogant principal 
fades out, and the talented 
understudy comes into his own. 
But all I actually felt was a 
desperate sinking in the pit of 
my stomach. As I sipped my 
now tasteless tea, I tried to 
review the situation calmly and 
logically. I had _ thoroughly 
rehearsed the play with other 
understudies. I liked the part, 
and I knew that I could say it 
in my sleep. I believed that, 
after my own fashion, I gave a 
fairly good reading of it; at 
least, I never had any discourag- 
ing criticism from Tommy, who 
was lavish with it when occasion 
demanded. But this was no 
understudy rehearsal. I was 
totally unlike the actor I was 
about to replace, and the un- 
familiarity of my performance 
might seriously upset the other 
principals. Little scenes from 
the play kept coming in and out 
of my mind, and I found myself 
thinking: ‘ Now, what exactly 
leads up to that situation ?’ ; 
or: ‘How do I get over into 
that position?’; and then: 
‘Shall I ever get through it— 
there’s such an interminable lot 
of it!’ 

Now, I am aware that a great 
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many old stagers would think 
such reactions rather absurd. 
But I was, to all intents and 
purposes, a mere student. Never 
had I had the opportunity to 
play a part of anything like this 
length and importance, with 
such a company, in such a 
theatre. Let me repeat that, 
at this period, the theatre of 
Sir Geoffrey De Villiers was the 
leading playhouse in the West 
End; he himself was London’s 
most scintillating star ; his casts 
were exclusively composed of 
actors and actresses of the fore- 
most rank; and his whole pro- 
ductions were justly famous for 
the smoothness and perfection 
of their performance. No 
blunder or awkwardness in this 
milieu could be tolerated or 
excused; such a thing was, 
indeed, incredible. And it 


was into one of Sir Geoffrey’s 
most successful plays, and in 
the longest part of that play, 
that I was about to plunge, with 
only an untested belief in my 


own capabilities to help me. 
It is small wonder that I no 
longer had any appetite for tea. 

Following the advice of 
Tommy, I resolved to get to the 
theatre in plenty of time to avoid 
feeling rushed. But when I 
reached the stage door, I became 
aware that I was not the only 
person to be suffering from 
nervous apprehensions. Tommy 
was waiting for me, watch in 
hand, and I saw at a glance that 
he was, if anything, more 
agitated than I was myself; 
or perhaps he was taking less 
trouble to conceal his condition. 

“There you are, old boy,” 
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he exclaimed. “I was afraid 
you were going to be late. I’ve 
had all your things moved down 
into his dressing-room.”’ 

Tommy was a real veteran, 
and probably the best stage- 
manager in London. Nobody 
knew for certain how old he 
was; a toupee and admirable 
false teeth effectually disguised 
the truth. For years now he 
had been in charge of every 
department of Sir Geoffrey’s 
stage, and perhaps no one will 
ever know how much of the 
phenomenal success of that 
particular management was due 
to his untiring work. For Sir 
Geoffrey himself he had the 
greatest admiration and respect. 
He always called him ‘Sir ’— 
which is unusual in the world 
behind the curtain—and re- 
garded his every wish as an 
inflexible law. 

It was therefore quite natural 
that Tommy should exhibit a 
certain anxiety on this occasion. 
In every theatre, the stage- 
manager is directly responsible 
for the understudies. It is he 
who chooses them in the first 
place, and it is he who rehearses 
them in their parts. Conse- 
quently it is he who is held 
largely to blame if they fail to 
come up to scratch when called 
upon. Tommy’s training of his 
understudies was meticulous, 
and rarely was any performance 
of Sir Geoffrey’s plays noticeably 
impaired by the sudden substi- 
tution of an unknown actor for 
one of the public’s more cele- 
brated favourites. 

But this evening’s crisis was 


a little abnormal. To have one 
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of the most important members 
of his cast fainting on a golf- 
course at four o’clock in the 
afternoon was unexpected and 
most disturbing. Such things 
did not occur in the companies 
of Sir Geoffrey De Villiers. And 
now to have to put on an under- 
study who was completely un- 
tried, and without even a last 


minute run through! It was 
taking a big risk. The whole 


run of the play might be jeopar- 
dised. True, the chap had 
rehearsed well; but with inex- 
perienced people you never knew 
what might happen, especially 
if they came from the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art ! 

Such, no doubt, were Tommy’s 
thoughts as he stood waiting for 
my arrival, one eye on the door 
and the other on his watch. He 
may be excused; for, contrary 
to popular belief, the longer one 
has been associated with the 
stage, the more easily one falls 
a victim to the various tremors 
engendered by that profession. 

I went to the dressing-room 
assigned to me. All my make- 
up had been neatly laid out on 
the table before the great mirror, 
and my principal’s dresser was 
carefully brushing my suits. 

*“ Good evening, sir,’? he said. 
“Tm afraid it’s turning into a 
nasty wet night.” 

All the male dressers in this 
theatre had the air and efficiency 
of well-trained valets. This one 
was a middle-aged man called 
Hervey, with close-cropped grey 
hair and the deportment of a 
rural dean. Rumour said that 
he had once been call-boy at the 
Lyceum in the great days of 
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Henry Irving, but he would 
never talk abeut himself. As a 


dresser he was perfection. 

‘**T found two sets of dress 
studs among your things, sir,” 
said Hervey. ‘I’ve put in the 
pearl ones ; I hope that’s right.” 

‘Thanks, Hervey,” I said, 
* that’s quite right.” 

As if I cared which studs the 
fellow had selected ! 

I took off my street clothes, 
and putting on a dressing-gown, 
seated myself at the table to 
begin making up. 


And then a curious thing 
happened. As though at the 


waving of a magician’s wand, 
all nervousness left me. The 
tremulous period of anticipation 
was over; the thing was now 
right upon me, and I was getting 
down to it. I was still new 
enough to the business to enjoy 
making up—a process which in 
later years became purely mech- 
anical—and I rather flattered 
myself on having some skill. I 
determined that in this particular 
at least I should not be found 
wanting. Hervey watched me 
from a respectful distance with 
inscrutable face. I wondered 
whether it would be tactful to 
ask his advice regarding any 
little touches of shadow or high- 
light appropriate to the part, 
but decided against this, as 
implying that I did not know 
my job. IL wondered, too, about 
my clothes. In the first act I 
had to wear full evening dress ; 
was my dress coat quite up to 
the elegant standard set by my 
principal? I decided that it 
was; though possibly not so 


new, it had been at least as well 
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cut. Anyhow, nothing could 
possibly be done now to improve 
it. What about my white tie? 
I looked over my shoulder and 
saw that the one Hervey had 
picked out for me was of an 
impeccable whiteness. I must 
remember to lay in a store of 
them, in case my _ principal 
should be away for some time. 
Shirts too; I must bring some 
more down to the theatre to- 
morrow. There was plenty to 
think about, and my mind was 
much too occupied with details 
to be obsessed with the approach- 
ing ordeal. 

George and Bill looked in to 
wish me luck on their way up- 
stairs. This was mere routine— 
a formality which must in no 
circumstances be omitted. That 
in this instance it expressed 
their genuine sentiments, I have 
no doubt. But they would have 
done the same thing had they 
hated me. The attitude of 
understudies towards one of 
their number who is suddenly 
dragged before the footlights is 
a curious one. It is a mixture 
of relief that they themselves 
have not been summoned to go 
through with it, and a certain 
envy that someone else is being 
given a chance to make good. 
There would be no vingt-et-wn 
tonight in the little room under 
the roof ; George and Bill would 
be firmly stationed at the back 
of the dress-cirele, and though I 
was sure they would not want 
me to make a mess of my part, 
I knew that they would be by 
far the most critical members 
of my audience. 

Tommy, of course, also popped 
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in and out from time to time. 
‘All right, old boy ?”’ he would 
ask, as though expecting to find 
me in a state of prostration. 

I assured him that I was; 
indeed, I was really feeling so. 

“Just play it as you’ve re- 
hearsed,” he said. “I think 
you'll give a fine show.’ And 
he bustled out with an expres- 
sion of such worry on his face, 
that I could not help feeling 
he was exaggerating his own 
optimism. 

At last came the fateful knock 
on the door: ‘ Overture and 
beginners, please.’ I did not 
actually begin the play, but I 
had been ready for some time, 
and felt it was impossible to go 
on sitting in my dressing-room 
with any degree of calmness. 
So I wandered down to the stage 
and stood in the wings, trying 
to look as self-possessed as 
possible. The curtain was just 
rising, and that fact brought 
upon me with a rush all my 
earlier fears—but intensified a 
hundredfold. The wheels of 
fate had positively been set in 
motion, and nothing could stop 
them now but some dire calam- 
ity. There began for me then 
some of the worst moments I 
was ever to experience in the 
theatre. One reads of people 
wishing the ground could open 
and swallow them up; it was 
what I desired with an intense 
literalness. Other members of 
the cast, who would make their 
entrance with me in a few 
minutes, came through the 
swing-door into the wings. They 
smiled at me with a terrible, 
forced cheerfulness, and one and 
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all whispered, ‘Good luck!” 
Beyond that they did not speak 
to me. None knew better than 
they my state of mind, and how 
futile and unwise would be any 
attempt on their part to distract 
me. 

Nearer and nearer came my cue. 
Thank goodness, several of us 
went on together, and my initial 
gaucheness might escape notice. 
[ had always been told that the 
one fatal mistake on a First 
Night is to try to repeat one’s 
lines to oneself in the wings ; 
but I could not resist the temp- 
tation to go over in my mind 
at least the beginning of my 
first scene. I found that I 
could not remember one single 
word, either of my own part 
or anyone else’s. By this time, 
however, I was almost too 
miserable to care. Disaster was 


a certainty, and perhaps the 


sooner it overtook me, the 
better. Would I, I wondered, 
be sufficiently master of my 
faculties to take a prompt? I 
glanced at the assistant stage- 
manager; he was sitting in the 
prompt-corner with his eyes 
glued to the ‘ Book.’ This in 
itself was ominous. When a 
play has been running as long 
as this one, and with such a 
cast, the likelihood of anyone 
getting stuck over lines is ex- 
tremely remote, and the office 
of prompter becomes largely a 
sinecure. He is always there, 
of course, but more often than 
not the ‘ Book’ is open at the 
wrong page, while he himself is 
studying the latest racing results. 
Any little slip in the words is 
easily covered up by the actors 
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themselves without assistance 
from the prompt-corner, and 
anyway he knows the whole 
damn’ play by heart, so why 
trouble to follow it in the 
‘Book’? But tonight he was 
very much on the alert. Evi- 
dently it was anticipated that I 
would bring about a convulsion 
of some kind. 

There was no sign of Tommy. 
I knew that he, like George and 
Bill, was at the back of the 
dress-circle, waiting on tenter- 
hooks to probe with a remorse- 
less eye every detail of my 
quailing inadequacy. 

And then came the climax to 
my discomfiture. Sir Geoffrey’s 
dressing-room opened directly 
on to the stage, and it was his 
habit to sit there at ease until 
the very last second before his 
cue. In this play, he did not 
make his first entrance till half- 
way through the first act, and 
his company seldom saw him 
until he met them in the glare 
of the footlights. But tonight, 
just before my cue arrived, the 
door of his dressing-room opened 
and Sir Geoffrey himself saun- 
tered on to the stage. He gave 
me one quick look up and down, 
then smiled at me—a little 
shyly, it seemed—and murmured 
the conventional ‘‘ Good luck.” 
He proceeded to settle himself 
in a chair beside the prompter 
from which, through a little 
hole in the scenery, he could 
watch the progress of the play. 
Nothing more was needed to 
complete my martyrdom. 

But the moment had come, 
and short of rushing blindly out 
of the theatre there was no 
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escape. With the others, I 
walked through the door of the 
set into the blaze of light. 

Until they have become thor- 
oughly accustomed to it, people 
are affected by the dazzle of a 
fully lit stage in different ways. 
For some, it adds to their self- 
consciousness; others are in- 
clined at first to be confused by 
it; to me, for some reason, it 
has always given a comfortable 
sense of isolation. I know that 
[ am in full view of a large 
audience, but the barrier of 
light prevents me from seeing 
them, and I can without effort 
imagine myself shut up in the 
room that the scene represents. 
There are many actors who, 
after a brief five minutes on the 
stage, will come off and 
*“ Old So-and-so’s in front ; 
ting in the tenth row.” This 
never fails to amaze me. I 
could no more say who was in 
the tenth row—or indeed, the 
first row—than I could tell who 
was at the top of the Eiffel 
Tower. In fact, but for an 
oceasional cough or laugh or 
rustle, there might be nobody 
in front at all, as far as I am 
aware. 

And so it was on this night. 
[I walked into that strange world 
of make-believe which, novice 
though I still was, had already 
fascinated me, and the mere act 
of doing so restored a large 
measure of my confidence. I 
took up my proper position : 
yes, everything was exactly as 
at understudy rehearsals. These 
were different individuals, but 
they were all behaving and 
speaking in just the manner 


say : 
sit- 
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with which I was so 
How well Tommy understood 
his job! Suddenly I knew again 
quite clearly what my first line 
was; and once I could make a 
start, 1 was sure the rest must 
follow naturally, through sheer 
force of repetition. But was my 
voice all right ? Would it carry 
to Tommy at the back of the 
dress-circle? Or would that 
terrible huskiness, so often 
generated by nerves, result in 
the emission of no more than a 
hoarse croak? The one unfor- 
givable sin, I knew, was to clear 
one’s throat — especially with 
Sir Geoffrey watching from the 
prompt-corner. 

I heard my cue, and I said 
my first line. To my joy, it 
came out strong and clear, and 
I knew I had got just the in- 
flexion that I wanted. I felt 
an immense glow of relief; 
perhaps, after all, this was going 
to be fun. I have said that I 
liked the part; well, now I 
would really play it—not with 
bored understudies on a dimly 
lit stage, but with all the 
right ‘ props’ and clothes, and 
stimulated by the glamour of 
a full performance. From that 
moment I never had a twinge 
of nerves, and deliberately set 
out to extract every ounce of 
enjoyment that I could. 

After a few minutes I 
back in the wings, my 
scene safely over. There was 
a subtle difference in the air. 
Sir Geoffrey himself was on the 
stage by this time; but in 
the prompt-corner the assistant 
stage-manager seemed to my 
eyes—or was it imagination ?— 


familiar. 


was 
first 
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to have taken up a more relaxed 
pose. Did he, possibly, feel 
that the moment of greatest 
danger was now past? Certainly 
the other members of the cast 
had shed their look of slight 
embarrassment. One of them, 
an elderly actor of some distine- 
tion, came up to me. 

‘Well, my boy,” he said, 
‘“vou’ve started off well, any- 
way.” 

I nearly laughed. It was as 
though he implied that this 
could not be expected to last. 

But it was now time for me 
to go on again for my chief 
in the first act. It was 
by way of being a love-scene, 
culminating in a kiss cut short 
by the inopportune entrance of 
another character. It was one 
of the best bits in my part, and 
I had no qualms about it. 


scene 


Everything went swimmingly. 
The understudy with whom I 


had rehearsed was good; but 
this was far better. The audi- 
ence laughed in all the right 
places. We got to the kiss— 
well down-stage. We _ kissed. 
At this point the leading lady 
should have made her abrupt 
entrance. But nothing hap- 
pened. The actress with whom 
I was playing the scene was 
clever and experienced; she 
quickly made an appropriate 
remark which was not in her 
part. I replied as suitably as I 
could. We kissed again: it 
was the only thing to do. Still 
nothing happened. I could hear 
agitated whispers and hurried 
footsteps off-stage. Something 
had obviously gone wrong, but 
—thank God !—it was no fault 
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of mine. It was, however, up to 
me—to both of us—to keep the 
ball rolling. As we disentangled 
from the second kiss, my partner 
in distress whispered in my ear: 
“ For God’s sake go on gagging ; 
that cow has missed her 
entrance ! ”’ 

Our position, to say the least, 
was embarrassing. It was so 
necessary for the play that I 
should be discovered kissing 
this girl; yet one cannot remain 
locked in an indefinite embrace 
without appearing ridiculous. I 
said the first thing that came 
into my head. For an emergency 
such as this, Tommy’s under- 
study rehearsals had provided 
no formula. The girl countered 
with just the right answer; it 
even got a little chuckle from 
the audience. Her eyes, which 
for a moment had been wide 
with dismay, now held the sus- 
picion of a twinkle. We carried 
on this impromptu dialogue 
for a line or two, and then I 
thought the time was ripe for 
me to kiss her again. But just 
as I was preparing to do so, the 
leading lady made her belated 
entrance, and the act proceeded 
as written by the author. The 
whole incident had lasted per- 
haps two minutes at the most. 
But to be left for two minutes 
on the stage with no prescribed 
words to speak or actions to 
perform seems like eternity. 
Yet I feel morally certain that 
no one in front was conscious 
of the lapse—except, of course, 
George and Bill and Tommy. 

When the curtain fell, and I 
was making my way to my 
dressing-room to change for 
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the second act, I encountered 
Tommy in the wings. He was 
almost dancing with fury. For 
me he had no word, either of 
praise or blame. The entire 
voltage of his rage was being 
directed at elucidating the mis- 
hap. Call- boy, dresser and 
assistant stage - manager were 
ranged before him in a flustered 
row. Had Miss been called 
in time? Why hadn’t the 
prompter made sure she was 
ready for her entrance? What 
was the dresser thinking of to 
allow her to miss her cue? 
Why was the whole bloody staff 
80 incompetent that something 
had to go wrong the moment he 
went in front? And so on, and 
so forth. 

Later, he came to my dressing- 
room. “I’ve told her to come 


and apologise to you, old boy,” 


he began. Tommy rarely men- 
tioned anyone by name, but 
there was never any doubt to 
whom he referred. 

* Oh no, Tommy—please,” I 
said. The thought of having to 
receive an apology from any 
leading lady, particularly this 
one, was appalling. 

“Certainly,” said Tommy. 
“It was disgraceful. Bad 
enough at any time, God knows. 
But to miss an entrance with 
an understudy on for the first 
time. ...! Absolutely inex- 
cusable. Of course must 
apologise. Anyway, He wants 
her to.” 

This time, ‘He’ of 
meant Sir Geoffrey. So there 
was no more to be said. Tommy 
stormed out of the room, leav- 
ing me very uncomfortable. I 


FZ 


she 


course 
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had not really been upset by 
the contretemps; it was the 
sort of thing that happened so 
often at the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art! In a way, it 
had restored anything that might 
still have been lacking to my 
entire composure. If Miss 

was capable of making such 
mistakes, it could not matter 
so much, after all, if I did 
myself. But I was determined 
not to. 

In the middle of these reflec- 
tions there came a knock on the 
door, and without waiting for 
an answer the leading lady 
swept into my room. 

“T’ve come to apologise for 
being late on my _ entrance,” 
she said, with a steely glitter in 
her eye. 

‘* Please don’t,’ I said, * it’s 
quite all right. I’m sure nobody 
noticed.” 

*“ No,” she said, “ of course 
they didn’t. But all the same, 
I have to say I’m sorry.” 

With that, she swept out 
again in the manner of one who 
has superbly performed a most 
distasteful duty. The poor lady 
had, I should imagine, rarely 
apologised to anyone in her life, 
and certainly never to an insig- 
nificant understudy. 

The rest of the play ran its 
course with its accustomed 
slickness. The feeling of enjoy- 
ment which I had begun to 
experience after my first few 
lines mounted steadily. It was 
with positive regret that I made 
my final exit. As I waited in 
the wings for the curtain calls, 
Sir Geoffrey passed me. He 
did not speak, but as he went 
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by he gave me a pat on the 
shoulder. From this man there 
was no need for more than that ; 
it was the accolade of his ap- 
proval, and I was very happy. 

From Tommy I got a more 
articulate appreciation. 

‘Magnificent, old boy; splen- 
did show! he said, com- 
ing into my room where Bill 
and George and a few others 
were already gathered. He 
turned to them. 

‘* Never dropped a line. Got 
every bloody laugh. And didn’t 
even want a run through ! ”’ 

Then back to me: “ He 
wasn’t sure about you at first, 
old boy, you know; too inex- 
perienced, He thought. But I 
told Him it would be safe to let 
you play, and I was right. He’s 
as pleased as hell. Told me to 
tell you so. There’s just one 


bh) 
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place where you might have got 
a bigger laugh ...,’? and we 
sank to technicalities. 


Hervey’s forecast of the 
weather proved unfounded, and 
it was a fine night after all. So 
I walked home as usual, but in 
a very different frame of mind 
from that in which I had trodden 
these same pavements four hours 
earlier. 

The remains of my tea were 
still on the table in my room, 
and they reminded me that I 
was very hungry. I had for- 
Well, 
it was too late to go out again 
now. So I boiled my kettle 
anew, and sprawled contentedly 
in an armchair before the electric 
fire, reflecting that, when all was 
said and done, the stage was not 
such a bad profession. 


gotten all about supper. 





A DRY SUMMER. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


‘And the grasshopper shall be a burden, 
and desire shall fail..—EccLEsIAsTEs. 


‘“T CAN remember nothing 
like it. Never seen it so low. 
In Heron’s Run there’s not 
enough water to float a paper 
boat.” 

Doctor Ducdame stared 
sombrely at the River Zed. 
Unclouded sunlight, reflected in 
what remained of it, glared 
back. The meadows of the 
valley’s floor were parched and 
brown; on the hillsides leaves 
of oak and ash hung limp in 
the heat. 

** Of course there’s still some 
depth in the pools, but no 
salmon will budge till the next 
freshet comes. Disease, too. 
In June! There’s a big cock- 
fish in the tail of Crabstock’s 
who’s piebald with fungus. Why 
in hell doesn’t it rain? Every- 
thing—you’ve seen my lawn !— 
everything’s as dry as—what’s 
the poet say ?—as the remainder 
biscuit.” 


“ After a I added. 


voyage,” 
‘By the way, do salmon like 


biscuits ? ”’ 


‘Neither by the way 
any way. What’s this?” 

“Only that there’s one on 
the long flat above Crabstock’s 
that seems to fancy them. Come 
on, he may still be there.” 

Reluctantly, for had any 
moisture remained in the soil 
the whole of mid-Devon would 


nor 


have been steaming, he followed 
me downstream until I stopped 
and pointed. 

As a feature of river-life it 
certainly was unusual. Out in 
the middle, wedged between 
two stones in about eighteen 
inches of water, was a large 
square biscuit-tin, its open end 
facing downstream, and from 
this aperture the tail-end of a 
salmon protruded. I thought 
there must be another hole 
in the tin, otherwise, cut off 
from the current like that, 
it could hardly get enough 
oxygen. 

“About ten pounds,” said 
Ducdame. ‘“ Poor devil! It’s 
the light, y’know ; they’re luci- 
fugous. Finding these shallows 
too bright and having nowhere 
else to hide his jole, he . . .”’ 

‘You don’t think he’s look- 
ing for the remainder biscuit ?’ 

‘TI think he’d be happier out 
of that box and swimming in the 
pool below us. Couldn’t we tail 
him ? * 

‘We haven’t a tailer.”’ 

‘** By hand, I mean.”’ 

‘An unplayed fish ? 
never hold him.” 

‘“T said ‘ we.’ The doctor, 
sitting down to take off his 
shoes and socks, was suddenly 
cheerful. “If one of us grabs 
his tail and the other the tin, 


You’d 
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we ought to manage it between 


us. 

I was sure we would not, 
and wished we had waders. 
The warm, sluggish stream had 
produced a rich crop of blue- 
green alge, and when, with 
trousers rolled to the knees, 
we stepped into it, we found 
the stony bottom as slippery 
as ice. Holding hands like 
children to keep our balance, 
we must have looked ridiculous, 
and did not notice the old 
dame pegging washing in a 
cottage garden across the river 
until she laughed. Her sudden 
wild ecackle all but undid us. 

‘Nice day for paddlin’, me 
dears, but mind your mothers 
don’ catch ee.” 

“Hell!” said Ducdame. 
old Mother Crabstock.”’ 

“Fancy two boys the 
likes 0? you! LEe’s old enough 
to know better.” 

‘** Hold your tongue, woman,” 
the doctor called back sternly. 
“You are old yourself to be 
hanging out nappies.” 

* Oho! 
be!’ 


‘Sits 


big 


So ‘tis poachin’ ee 
She had come down to 
lean on the wall and watch 
our hazardous progress with 
interest. Expectation of disaster 
now kept her silent. 

Tottering like apprentice tight- 
rope walkers, we moved up 
warily behind the fish, which 
continued unsuspecting to wave 
a broad grey tail. If Ducdame 
did his job properly, I thought, 
there was no point in my lift- 
ing the tin; but when at last 
we were in position, I found 
that it was I, being on the 
right, who must do the tailing. 
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Cautiously I reached down until 
my fingers just broke the surface, 
then, in one swift movement, I 
grasped the tail at its wrist and 
lifted it high. 

Reacting instantly, and unable 
to divine our good intentions, 
the salmon resisted. Only one 
who has tried to shoe a kicking 
mule, or to reef one-handed a 
jib in a hurricane, can know 
with what strength. At the 
first kick I felt my grip slipping, 
but somehow hung on for perhaps 
five seconds. Then Ducdame, 
having failed to dislodge the 
tin, and seeing the fish escaping, 
made a lunge, over-balanced, 
and clasped us both to his 
bosom. United we stood and 
undivided we fell, our drowned 
oaths rising as bubbles. While 
the salmon, impelled by an 
access of terror, shot down- 
stream, snaked over a bar that 
was barely awash, and dropped 
into the pool where we had 
intended to place it. 

* Real pretty to watch that 
were,” declared Mrs Crabstock. 
‘** Could ee do that tumble again, 
just for to oblige me ? ” 

Her eldritch cackling pursued 
us across the meadows 
walked home, dripping. 

“Suppose,” I said to my 
venerable companion, “ that we 
had managed to hold it and 
that downy old dame hadn’t 
been watching. Would you still 
have carried out your kindly 
intention ? ” 

** Certainly.” 

“IT mean, it’s three weeks 
since anyone caught one, and 
you have a bet with the 
admiral .. .” 


as we 
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“ That,’? he said too quickly, 
‘* is a most dishonest suggestion. 
However, you know me so well 
that I need not deny it.” 

No need at all. When, on 
our arrival at Monk’s Parsleigh, 
Mrs Parfit, his housekeeper, 
greeted us with clucks of dis- 
approval, he was able to demon- 
strate this luminous probity at 
once. 

** Don’t fuss, my good woman. 
It might have happened to 
anyone.” 

** But 
sir f ” 

“What ? Oh, some boys have 
been monkeying with that foot- 
plank over the leat. Come 
along now—baths, dry clothes, 
then luncheon. And _ remind 
me to ring Pottle about his 
water-spaniel; we are going 
chub-fuddling, Mrs P.” 

‘You haven’t forgotten the 
two gentlemen that’s coming ? ”’ 

‘** Gentlemen ? ” Ducdame 
made the species sound rare 
to the point of extinction, as 
indeed it is. ‘*‘Why didn't 
you tell me? First I’ve heard 
of ’em. No, it isn’t, though ; 
there are some letters 
where.” He began to 
in unlikely places. 

‘* Now, just you have your 
bath, sir, and see to all that 
afterwards.” 


how did it happen, 


some- 
search 


Mrs Parfit shooed us upstairs. 

During lunch the situation 
became clearer, the letters having 
been found. The doctor’s two 
guests were friends of a friend 
of his who thought he would 
like them and be interested in 
the way they fished. They 
were brothers, their name was 
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Crawley, and they were Sussex 
brook - anglers, whatever that 
implied. Ducdame wore his 
worried-bloodhound expression 
while explaining this. 

‘When do they arrive?” I 
asked. 

“In ‘the posteriors of this 
day, which the rude multitude 
calls the afternoon.’ 
they'll turn 
Suppose they 


bounders ! ”’ 


Only hope 
out all right. 
are frightful 


‘** Bounders—nothing,”’ 
‘“You’d forgive a man any- 
thing—even being a bit of a 
bounder, perhaps not a whole 
one—provided he knew how to 
fish, Why is it, D.D., that 
whenever you entertain strangers 
you get into this dithering state? 
Remember the bishop, and how 
much you liked him finally ? 
Remember my French friend, 
Paul Destrivaux? It is always 
the same. But perhaps it is 
this anxiety that makes 
such a generous host.”’ 

He looked astonished. It 
really is startling to see Due- 
dame, normally pink as a 
campion, produce a blush. 

‘Forget these brook-fishers. 
If we are late back from our 
chub-fuddling, Mrs Parfit will 
keep them amused.” 

‘* Just one thing,’ he said, 
again unfolding the Crawley’s 
letter. ‘“‘ What do you make 
of this? ‘As the drought is 


I said. 


you 


general, we expect to find your 


river at its lowest, which will 
suit us well. We work as a 
team and hope, thanks to your 
kindness, to take some 
baskets of trout.’ Are 
potty, do you think?” 


nice 
they 
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‘“* Rasily pleased, anyway. How 
about ringing Pottle for his 
dog ? ” 

If there is any animate object 
that Duedame detests whole- 
heartedly, it is the cheven, 
chavender or chub. Dace he 
tolerates. Though numerous in 
slow-flowing parts of the river, 
they never grow big enough to 
compete seriously with trout. 
And they keep on the move. 
A small party out midging, 
denting the surface with tiny 
dimples, is not unpleasing in 
his sight. But chub!  Pig- 
fish, he called them, because of 
their bloated bodies and bulg- 
ing chaps. Their fatness adver- 
tised food that should have 
fattened their betters, who grew 
lean and languid in any pool 
where these gluttons lodged. 

Ash Tree Pool, where we 
were going, was unique in har- 
bouring a shoal; there were 
none elsewhere in the Zed; 
and Ducdame, who had had 
trouble over fishing-rights with 
Ogilvie - Pounce, a new land- 
owner, maintained that they 
had been maliciously introduced. 
Now at last, with the pool so 
shrunken they could not escape, 
he had a chance to get at them, 
perhaps to exterminate the lot. 

The means to this end were 
simple: two landing-nets and 
a bag of bait we would pick 
up on the way. This time we 
wore waders. Ducdame, in good 
spirits, brought round his aged 
car. 

“T’ve stowed a couple of 
rods in the back,’ he told me. 
“Might try for a trout later 
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on. Are we on fire ? 
left the choke in. 
we go.” 

We went better, I thought, 
when he had taken off the 
hand-brake. 

At ‘ The Lorimers Arms,’ where 
we stopped, Mr Pottle was 
sweeping the bar with a broom, 
while Twitch, his chocolate- 
coloured water - spaniel, was 
assisting him with his ears. 
When I remarked that a dog 
so placid deserved a less fidgety 
name, he closed one eye slowly. 

‘You ask Joe Trigger, he’ll 
tell you. Go right through to 
the outhouse. MHe’s in there, 
mixing the dope.” 

Trigger, who was Pottle’s odd- 
job man and looked after his 
dogs, was also a poacher of 
whom the district was proud. 
For a clever poacher, provided 
he doesn’t overdo it, and Trigger 
never did, gives pleasure all 
round. His exploits, soon becom- 
ing legendary, keep folk amused 
and admiring; in lean times, 
he is blessed by whoever is not 
above doing a side-door deal. 
Few grudged him the little he 
took, and he, with nice par- 
tiality, dipped least into waters 
whose owners he liked. 

We found him—a _ dapper, 
thin-faced little man like an 
ostler—pounding cocculus indicus 
and rolling it with bread-paste 
into pills the size of peas. 

* Afternoon, gentlemen,” he 
said, shaking a bagful. ‘‘Ought 
to get some results with this 
and the help of Twitch.” 

“Why Twitch?” I 
him. 

“Cause it’s a name you can 


No, I’ve 
Well, here 


asked 
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speak 


me. 


quietly ; important for 
Twitch! There now, you 
hardly heard me. But he did. 
Come, fellow, we’re off.” 

We piled in, three men and 
a dog. 

** Queer weather, doctor,’ he 
remarked as we rattled along 
between dusty brown hedge- 
banks. ‘I knew it was comin’, 
soon as I saw those sea-lampreys 
hangin’ on the apron of the 
weir. Dozens of ’em, blotchy 
green, and as long and thick 
as my arm. And it weren't 
only the lampreys. In March 
there was salmon run up nearly 
to the redds. When creatures 
act queer, so will the weather.” 

Trigger was not Devon born, 
as could be told by his speech, 
but he had lived there most 
of his life and few were so wise 
about wind and water. 


‘* More than half empty,’’ he 
said, when we stopped on the 


road by Ash Tree Pool. “I 
recollect this time last year 
that clump of monkey-musk 
had its roots in the mud, and 
that little old willow was trail- 
ing its leaves. See your chub, 
doctor ? ” 

It was their hour of siesta, 
and they lay like flotillas of 
little grey submarines just under 
the surface. I counted up to 
thirty before, becoming aware 
of us, they sank slowly from 
sight as though drawn down 
by a single string. 

‘“Hogs!’? Duedame exclaimed 
disgustedly. ‘ They can’t even 
behave like ordinary fish. You'd 
say they were barrage balloons 
all being hauled in at 
Come on, let’s get busy.” 
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“Sit, Twitch!’ Trigger said 
gently. ‘‘ Now you, sir, wade 
in there, and you there, doctor. 
The dog will take care of the 
deep middle or anywheres out of 
reach. Sit, Twitchy !”’ 

First throwing a few at a 
time, then whole handfuls, he 
bombarded the surface with 
pellets. We waited. So as to 
be able to scoop and throw at 
once, we had made Canadian 
crosses of our nets by tying 
their purses. Deep down I 
saw brassy flashes as the pills 
were snatched and swallowed, 
but the medicine seemed long 
in taking effect. 

Then up came a 
swim crazily on its side in 
circles, and Ducdame, netting 
it neatly, flung it out on the 
bank. But that one must have 
had a weak stomach, for no 
others appeared for some time. 
‘*Good lord,’ he said, “ can 
that be the lot?’ He was 
angrily riffling the surface, when 
several more chavenders rose 
and began to reel drunkenly 
about. For the next half-hour 
we were kept busy. So was 
the dog. 

“Fetch, Twitch! Good fellow! 
Fetch, Twitchy ! ”’ 

Seeing him eager, silent, trem- 
bling with joy to be doing the 
work he was bred for, I thought 
sadly of sad-eyed spaniels drag- 
ging at their leads in towns. 
To and fro he swam, retrieving 
unerringly, taking the fish gently 
in his jaws and laying them 
one by one unpunctured at 
Trigger’s feet. I think his 
seore was the highest; for, 
drunk though they were, most 
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of the chub had the wit to pop 
up out of our reach. Twenty- 
two was the bag when they 
ceased to erupt and we went 
ashore to count them. 

‘“Maybe as many remain,” 
Trigger informed us cheerfully. 
“And T’ve a bit of bad news 
for you, doctor. Two scared 
ones slipped away down that 
runnel.”’ 

‘Are you sure? Damnation! 
That means another pool in- 
fected.” 

“Tf they’re a cock and a 
hen, it does. But I doubt 
myself if chub is so mighty 
harmful. There’s a plump little 
trout over yonder that’s never 
stopped risin’.” 

The water where it lay was 
shallow, clear and wide open, 
except for one dead overhang- 
ing bough. I said it was hope- 
less. Ducdame thought not, 
and fetched his rod from the 
car. 

“A 00 Black Gnat is 
thing,’ he assured us, 
and prinking one with 
‘Now watch! There! 
cocked up perfectly.” 

It had. So lightly had it 
fallen that the trout, undis- 
turbed, went on gulping down 
midges. And so on for several 
more casts, when the fish, tiring 
of the game, turned aside, 
splashed the fly with its tail 
and drowned it. ‘‘ That thing ?” 
it seemed to say. ‘‘ Don’t be 
silly !”’ 

‘‘ It’s the fly,’ Ducdame ex- 
plained. ‘If I'd a tiny Badger 
Quill, I'd get him.” 

“Tt’s the gut,’ I said, and 
Trigger nodded, 


the 
oiling 
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“Must look like a 
great rope, doctor.” 

“Tm using 5x,’ said Duc- 
dame, nettled. ‘It’s the fly, 
I tell you.” 

This sort of argument, which 
one may hear any day in the 
House of Commons, soon palls 
by a river in very hot weather. 
Nevertheless 

“It’s the gut,’ I persisted. 

“Well, dammit, one can’t 
cast a fly without it.” 

‘* One could,” said Trigger. 

Then he was gone. In a 
moment he had ceased to be 
Trigger, odd-job man, and had 
become Trigger, the poacher. 
Making no sound, hardly stirring 
a leaf, he slipped away into the 
undergrowth and worked his 
way round to the tree whose 
arm stretched protectively above 
the trout. 

‘Must have cracked it off,” 
said Duecdame, who was examin- 
ing the end of his cast. 

“No,” I said. ‘ He’s got 
it’’; and I pointed to Trigger, 
now lying out on the branch. 

He dropped a leaf first, to 
see where the current would 
take it. Then the fly, the 
infamous Black Gnat. We both 
heard the plop as the fish rose 
and gulped it. 

“So it was the gut!” 

‘* M’yes. Seems so. Couldn’t 
have been my casting that 
kept him down.” 


bloody 


Back at Monk’s Parsleigh, we 
found the Crawleys in the rod- 
room studying a plan of the 


river. Their rods, very short 
ones, were set up in the racks, 
and their tackle, including a 
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number of perforated zine boxes, 
was neatly arranged on a shelf 
below. 

We shook hands. ‘“ Long 
journey,” said Ducdame. ‘Took 
the Brighton-Plymouth express 
as far as Exeter, I suppose.” 
Then, with another glance at 
their tackle: ‘I know what 
you are. You are dappers! ” 

“Guilty,” they said. ‘ We 
hope you don’t mind.” 

They were also twins, small, 
neatly built and precise in their 
movements, and they were 
dressed identically and incon- 
spicuously in jackets, breeches 
and stockings of greyish-green. 
With hats on—for one’s hair 
was darker—they would have 
puzzled a grader of peas. 

“We realise your difficulty,” 
one of them said. ‘“ If you call 
both of us Crawley, confusion 
will be worse. In Sussex we are 
known as the Creepy-Crawleys. 
I am Creepy, by your leave.” 

‘* rou said the other, 
‘“we spend much of our time 
lying flat on our stomachs. 
We dap, but in a rather special 
way. Obliged to fish brooks 
so small you can jump them, 
we have developed our own 
technique. But perhaps you 
object to dapping ? ”’ 

‘* My dear chap, dap as much 
as you please,” Ducdame said. 
“If you know how to catch 
‘em, go to it; our score for 
the week is three just sizable 
trout and no salmon. A fox 
could ford most of the runs 
without wetting his belly.” 

‘Low water suits us,’’ said 
Creepy. 

They 
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methodical. They spent the 
whole of their first day prowling 
about the river, marking the 
printed plan Ducdame had given 
them with neat red crosses, 
each representing a takable fish. 
‘‘The ones in circles are trout 
of twelve inches and over,” 
they told us; and these, we 
noticed, were mostly in un- 
fishable lies on the  bushiest 
parts of the stream. That was 
on Friday. They had come 
for a long week-end. 

Next morning we rose early, 
but not earlier than the Crawleys. 
Returning from my bath, I 
found Ducdame half out of a 
landing window. He was wear- 
ing his bewildered - boarhound 
look and ultramarine pyjamas. 

He beckoned. ‘“ What are 
they after—shrimps or butter- 
flies ? ” 


His guests, knee-deep in rough 
grass at the edge of the paddock, 
were leaping about like gun-shy 


impala, each waving a little 
white net on a thin bamboo 
pole. ‘Got him!” one of 
them cried, flinging himself side- 
ways. The other, shooting up 
from the herbage, hung momen- 
tarily in the air as he reached 
for a high one. 

‘Got what?” 
the window. 

“Grasshopper!” 
shouted. 

** Daddy -long-legs!”’ yelled 
Creepy, making a back-handed 
swipe. ‘And soldier-beetles.”’ 

Ducdame twiddled his eye- 
brows. ‘‘ After all,’? he said, 
‘““we only use artificial flies 
because insects won’t stay on 
the hook when you cast them. 


I ealled from 
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So why not? Fish with cock- 
roaches if they like, so long as 
I don’t have to.” 

Grasshoppers, they informed 
us at breakfast, had colour 
rariations that were important 
in the luring of trout, and it 
was my interest in this and 
the contents of one of their 
perforated zine boxes that led 
to an active specimen’s escape. 
Its leaps from person to person 
would have been amusing if it 
had not landed in the marmalade 
first. Duedame, resenting these 
smear tactics, went upstairs to 
wash his hair. Nothing, no 
one, he declared, would ever 
persuade him to dap. 

And now, briefly and with 
reluctance, I record our catches 
of the next two days. That 
evening, when the doctor and I 
had returned empty-handed, the 
Crawleys, with some diffidence, 
displayed a leash. On Sunday, 
while I was admiring my single 
half - pounder, these experts 
arrived and, still more diffidently, 
tipped from their creel four 
brace. Ducdame weighed them 
in silence. Pounders are rare in 
the Zed, and it was the presence 
of three in their catch that 
caused us to change our minds. 

“Creepy, or Crawley,” he 
announced importantly, “it is 
my intention to dap.” 

‘** Mine, too,” I said humbly. 

By not a flicker of a smile 
did they betray their triumph. 
They were most helpful and 
restrained. They caught us 
various tipulids and saltatoria, 
and boxed them; they let us 
study the red crosses on their 
plan. But, for all their assist- 
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ance, when Monday evening 
came we had nothing to put 
in the scales. 

* You worked as a team, I 
suppose,’ said Crawley at supper, 
and now I did detect a twinkle 
in his eye. 

‘*A team!’’? Ducdame threat- 
ened to explode. ‘* Whenever 
[ poked my head over a bank 
or out of a bush the fish were 
off like cut Fat lot of 
use to go fishing disguised as a 
football match.” 

We had indeed had a weari- 
some day. The art of dapping 
or dibbling consists in lying 
prone and dangling from the 
rod-tip an insect which, allowed 
just to touch the surface, will 
put in some energetic leg-work 
and engage the attention of a 


ss 


cats. 


trout. In practice, however, we 
found it effective only in searing 
the fish. <A rod-tip protruded 
among branches is mistakable 
for a twig, but the peering, 
moon - like object that looms 


beside it deceives not the dullest 
trout. At the sight of it, the 
hormones of fear flood its being, 
the cells that control its colour 
contract, and murmuring, ‘‘God, 
what a face!” it flicks its tail 
and is gone. 

‘“ How the devil do 
it?’ I asked them. 

‘* You would like us to show 
you?” 

** Yes, please.”’ 

Ducdame _— stared. * You, 
who’ve fished all your life, are 
going to take lessons in catching 
trout ?° 

5 e:”” 

“Then so am I, 
Could we 


you do 


blast it! 
20 now?” 
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Crawley, or it may have been 
Creepy, studied the evening light. 
The shadows lay right, it seemed. 
And they had marked down a 
fish at the bottom of the home 


meadow. Yes, there was a fair 
prospect of showing us how. 
We finished supper quickly, 


and as we went down through 
the wood, Creepy, or 
Crawley, explained— 

‘** There can be no question of 
playing the fish out, there just 
isn’t room; once hooked, it 
must be held hard and netted 
out quickly. So you need strong 
gut, 3x at finest. Ordinarily 
that would scare the fish stiff, 
but the gut never touches the 
water in dapping.”’ 


perhaps 


“You hear that, D.D.?” I 
said. ‘It’s gut that’s the fish- 


searer.”’ 

He grinned. 

* And of course,’ our mentor 
went on, “‘ the angler must keep 
out of sight altogether.” 

We both looked blank. 

‘Like Gadshill, they have 
the receipt of fern-seed, they 
walk invisible,’ I suggested. 

“We work as a team,” said 
the Crawleys. 

How that could be was now 
demonstrated. Ten yards from 
the river, which at that place 
cut through the field like a 
trench, we were halted, and a 
point between two alders grow- 
ing out from the bank 
indicated as being above 
lie of the fish. 

“It is important to avoid 
vibrations,’’ we were told. ‘*One 
can talk quite loudly so long as 
one doesn’t shake the bank. 
Admiral Fescue, a friend of 
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yours we encountered yester- 
day, would never make a dapper, 
I’m afraid.” 

While Crawley lay down in 
the field by his rod, Creepy 
took the landing-net and crept 
out on the flank, making for a 
spot a little downstream of the 
trout. Watching him wriggle 
the last few yards on his belly, 
I was moved to think of a 
wounded crocodile, or those great 
African cat-fish that cross over 
land from stream to stream, but 
the polarising glasses he wore 


conflicted with these imagina- 
tive flights. When at last he 


reached the bank and lay peer- 
ing down through the branches, 


he kept still so long that I 
feared he had fallen asleep. 
Some time later, | saw him 


turn his head with infinite slow- 
ness and look upstream; then 
he froze and called out, ‘* All 
right! He’s there!’ 

It was now Crawley’s turn 


to get cracking. No, hardly 
that. So needling was his 


progress to watch that, hoping 
no rule of dapping forbade it, 
I lit a cigarette, but only to 
doubt, on looking again, if he 
had moved at all. 

‘“* Remember to pinch some 
shot on the cast,’ he instructed 
us over his shoulder, ‘ or 
won't be able to shake 
line.” 

We remembered that. 

Half a rod’s length from the 
bank, he stopped to tie on a 
hook and garnish it with an 
agitated grasshopper. Then, 
pushing the rod forward like a 
deer-stalker his gun, he insinu- 
ated its tip among the twiggy 
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alders and began to shake down 
line. 

“One fishes blind, you see, 
out of sight of the fish.” 

“Stop !’? came from Creepy, 
the spotter, who then went on 
like a radio commentator— 

“The lure is now hanging 
two feet from the surface and 
well to the left of the fish. 
The fish is at mid-water and 
looks like a taker. Yes, he’s 
just risen to a beetle that fell 
off a leaf. Move your point 
farther out and a foot to the 


right. Stop! Shake down more 
line. Stop! He rose again 
then, but without taking I 


couldn’t see what. Now lower 
the point gently.... No!... 
Wait! Just then he swung 
out of position, probably to 
take a nymph. All right, now. 
Lower away and allow for drift 
to the left. Stop! Wait for 
it.... Strike!” 

Crawley struck and held hard, 
giving barely two reel-turns of 
line; the rod-tip rattled and 
thrashed among leaves and twigs. 
Then Creepy, agile as a manga- 
bey, slid down the bank and, 
hand - holding on_ tree - roots, 
netted it out. 

‘* Bravo! <A twelve-ouncer !” 
said Ducdame jovially, and 
turned to me. ‘ Tomorrow ? 
Like to try it?” 


I nodded, concealing my 
doubts. 
“Tell you what’s rather 


funny,’ said Ducdame. 

‘I’m glad there is something. 
What ? ”’ 

“Those camouflage 
suits of theirs. 


fishing- 
Not much point 
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when they don’t even show 
their heads.” 

But I was in no mood to 
criticise the twins. They were 
leaving that afternoon, and with 
superb generosity had forgone 
a prize they had reserved for 
themselves on their last morn- 
ing out—the biggest trout in 
the river, they said. 

‘“That’s the spot,’ Crawley 
had told us, his finger on the 


ss 


plan. 
Ducdame had not seemed 
surprised. ‘‘ In Owl Pool, eh? 


There are some dour ones, half 
cannibal, in there. How big? 
Might be a sea-trout, y’know.”’ 

They had been sure it was 
not, having seen it rootling 
about near the bottom, feeding 
on something in the weed. As 
for size, they would not say 
exactly, but it was much heavier 
than anything they had caught. 
To detailed instructions on how 
to approach it, they had added 
that the shadows would be 
wrong until after eleven. 

That, then, was how we came 
to be at ‘ The Lorimers Arms’ 
at the moment of opening, 
steadying our nerves before look- 
ing over the top. 

‘*T wonder if you have the 
right temperament for dapping,’ 
I remarked. 

“What? Of course I have. 
Patient as a post. You are 
the one who’s likely to let 
us down.” 

“Tf you ask me, which you 
hasn’t,’’ said Mr Pottle, “‘ neither 
of you gentlemen has.” 

We ignored him. ‘ Have 
another ? ’’ Ducdame asked. 

“Ts it wise in this heat ? ” 
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“Well, I’m going to. Here’s 
to the Creepy-Crawleys, God 
bless *’em. Pottle, I’m about 
to whip out the Zed’s biggest 
trout.” 

“And where might he lie, 
doctor?” It was Trigger, pass- 
ing through with a platter of 
meat for the dogs. 

“Near the top end of those 
sallows in Owl Pool.” 

Trigger showed no surprise. 
‘“There’s a big ’un there all 
right; I saw him yesterday 
evenin’. Take some catchin’, 
though.”’ 

Ducdame glanced at him sus- 
piciously. ‘‘ I suppose he’s still 
there ? ”’ 

Pottle laughed loudly. So 
did the poacher. ‘“ He’s there, 
doctor. Never fear.” 

Ducdame rumbled what 
sounded like ‘ better be.” 
Trigger said he smelt rain. 
But the sky, though strangely 
brassy, was still cloudless when 
we went out to the car. 

“T noticed you said that 
you were going to catch it,” 
I remarked when the sound of 
back - firing .had died away. 
‘Won't we b* more likely to 
succeed if you do the spotting 
and I handle the rod ? ” 

‘*T considered that,” he said, 
“but decided that you had 
not the requisite delicacy of 
touch.” 

“Even so, patience is the 
quality that will count, and I 
doubt if you...” 

* All right,’ he said. ‘“ We'll 
toss.” 

We had now reached Ash 
Tree Pool, from which Owl 
Pool was but a step down 


over wire, and thence into a 
low-lying pasture seamed with 
drainage ditches bordered by 
browned-off flags. There we 
tossed up twice, the first coin 
having fallen in a _ cow-pat, 
and Ducdame won. 

‘** Quite as it should be,” he 
said smugly. ‘“ Now let us 
look at the lie of the land.” 

It was a thoroughly un- 
pleasant pasture, stale-smelling 
and coarse, and I wondered if 
it had once been occupied by 
pigs as well as cows. Scythed 
thistles were lying about, and 
sun-baked hoof-prints under the 
grass were going to be hard on 
the knees. 

Until I started my crawl, by 
placing my left hand on a 
thistle, I had not known how 
various the fauna of grass-roots 
is—little trickles of ants, per- 
ambulations of wireworms, black 
oil-beetles scuttling back into 
cracks in the soil. 

** Lots of life here,’ I called 
back to Duedame, seated 
solemnly beside his rod. “ Are 
you interested in froth-flies ? 
I’ve a nice line in them, if 
you are.” 

‘What are they?” 

** Frog-hoppers.”’ 

He made no bid. ‘“ You’ve 
forgotten the landing-net,’ he 
said with an ill-suppressed laugh. 

So I had. Would he mind 
chucking it over ? 

‘** What, and set up vibrations 
all along the bank. Certainly 
not; come and fetch it.” 

’ainfully I retraced my knee- 
steps to the net. 

When, literally at length, I 
reached the fringing sallows and 
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peered down into the water, I 
saw no sign of the fish, which 
should have been a little up- 
stream of where [ lay. There 
was nothing in polarised sight 
but a fingerling trout, a big 
patch of Canada-weed, and a 
shoal of minnows shivering in 
a tiny mud bay. 

‘“* Well, is he there?” Duce- 
dame was impatient already. 

“No. Yes, he is; [ve just 
spotted him. He’s downstream, 
not up, and roving about like 
an old Thames trout. Seems 
to have a regular beat, with 
the third sallow from the left 
at the end of it. You had 
better go there.” 

‘** Not a sea-trout, is he?” 

‘* Looks like a brownie, but 
he’s deep down and I can only 
see his back.” 

“ Big ? ”’ 

‘* Enormous — for the 
Four pounds or over.” 

“My word!” And Ducdame, 
like a great stranded porpoise, 
began to heave his bulk towards 
the stream. 

Though I could not see him, 
[ could hear him quite well. 
The sounds, groans or sharp 
cries, that came from him varied 
with the nature of the ground, 
and once, his nose full of pollen, 
he let fly a shattering sneeze. 

““Mind those vibrations,” I 
warned him, but did not hear 
his reply. 

It seemed a long time before 
I saw his rod-point poke out 
through the foliage and jerk up 
and down as he paid out line. 

** All set,’ he announced in a 
satisfied tone. 

‘** Quite sure ? ”’ 


Zed. 
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‘Of course I’m sure. What 
do you mean ?’ 

‘“T only wanted to make 
certain. The hook looks rather 
bare to me.” 

With an abruptness that would 
have shocked the Crawleys, the 
line was wound in and the rod 
withdrawn ; after which a short 
silence was broken by an oath 
and a metallic clink, and, glane- 
ing back, I saw him kneeling 
upright, clawing the empty air. 
He caught only one, he told me 
afterwards. The rest, exploding 
from the tin like crackers, had 
kangarooed happily away. 

Presently the rod reappeared. 
‘All set?’ I inquired. Then, 
with suecess dependent on that 
lone grasshopper, I began to 
spot for him in the approved 
way— 

‘We must wait; he is in 
the weed at the moment and 
all I can see is a cocked-up 
tail. Stop! No, that’s wrong ; 
you haven’t started yet. Any- 
way, he has backed out now 
and is drifting down towards 
you, still hugging the mud. 
Swims nose-heavy, and seems 
interested in nothing else. Ah, 
he rose a bit then. Would you 
say he’s a taker? Oh, sorry, I 
forgot you can’t see.” 

“God give me 
Where is the fish, 
is my lure?” 

‘** Now let me see. 
I regret to report, has again 
gone weeding and your lure 
seems a wee bit entangled in 
some twigs. Raise the point 
sharply. There—that’s done 
it!” 

‘** Done what ? ” 


patience ! 
and where 


The fish, 
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** Freed the hook. You should 
watch it more carefully, D.D.” 

** Now look here . 

** Not moment ; 
I daren’t take my eyes off the 
fish. Stand by, 
moving. And don’t 
heavily, I ean feel 
tremors here. My 
a whopper ! 


even for a 
now; he’s 
breathe so 
the earth- 
hat, what 
Four and a quarter 
Keep calm, D.D., 
and with luck we'll get him.” 

‘Never in the history of 
angling,” he said, speaking very 
clearly, angler had 
less chance of catching a fish.” 

* That’s you don’t 
look what you’re doing. There! 
You nearly got hooked up again. 
Poke the rod farther out. That’s 
fine. Wait for it! He 
stopped grazing and 
coming your way.” 

‘“ Wait for what?” 

‘The order to shake 
more line. Stop! The 
position now is that he lies 
dead or dying a foot from the 
bottom, and your little bit of 
entomology is jiggling a foot 
from the drink.” 

* Don’t play the fool. Where 
is he in relation to the lure ? ” 

‘Right under it. 
point gently. Stop! Aha, he 
was interested. AS soon as 
the bait touched water it kicked 
like mad, and he came straight 
up as though in an 


is my guess. 
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way 


half- 

the 
Look or you'll 
drown the old hopper! Point 
up!” 

* How the hell 
mind! Now 


ing?’ 


mind 
back on 


Changed his 
and 
bottom. 


now is 
out, 


. oh, never 
what is happen- 


‘* Situation unchanged, except 
that the lure now 
feet from the surface. 
dropping the point quickly. 
Good! Hold that! He’s com- 
ing, he’s coming. Strike, D.D.! 
Strike, you old cullion !” 


fish, it came 


dangles two 
Try 


For so heavy a 
surprisingly easily to the net; 
and I had no 
glimpse of its 


more than a 
enmeshed 
pulence before Duecdame, reach- 
ing down for the handle, whisked 
it up out of sight. I could 
well imagine his exultation, but 
heard no cry of delight; only 
a sound of stamping that shook 
down clods of dry earth 
the bank. Then— 

** Death and damnation ! 
a flaming 
A chub!’ 

A shadow fell between me 
and the sun. I looked up, 
expecting to see his pink face 
looming me, but saw 
only dark cloud-banners stream- 
ing the sky. Then it 
came—with a rumble and a fall 
of fat 


cor- 


from 


It’s 
pig-fish, you ninny ! 


above 


across 


thunder-drops poppling 
the river—RAIN ! 





COMMENT. 


THE Russians, after their satis- 
faction over the demise of the 
European Defence Community, 
received a rude shock from 
the new proposal that Western 
Germany should be permitted 
to rearm under the auspices 
of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation. The subsequent 
reactions of the Russians were 
characteristic. In countries like 
France and Italy, where the 
Communist Parties are strong, 
the necessary tap was turned 
on to try to prevent ratification; 
in Moscow threatening speeches 
were made; and, to the dis- 


quiet of those members of the 
United Kingdom Parliament who 
have been clamouring for talks 


on the highest level, Mr Molotov 
had indicated that these could 
not usefully be held if the NATO 
agreements were ratified. 

No more impressive than these 
gestures was the meeting at 
Moscow, where a rival Treaty Or- 
ganisation, consisting of Russia 
and her European Satellites, 
was set up. It was unimpressive 
because for many years now this 
organisation has existed in all 
but name; and it is difficult to 
see what it could do now that 
has not already been done. 
The Soviet bloc has for long 
been armed, probably to the 
extent of its economic capacity, 
and the foreign policy of the 
Satellites has been under a 
rigid discipline. All that the 
new pact may mean is a formalis- 
ing of a state of affairs already 
in existence. 


The Western Powers are un- 
likely to lose their nerve or be 
deflected from their course by 
mancuvres of this kind. As 
for those high-level talks, Russia 
will have them when it suits 
her to have them, and nothing 
any other country can do or 
refrain from doing will affect 
the decision. This is not to 
say that Russian alarm over the 
prospect of German rearmament 
is not perfectly genuine. Despite 
their own propaganda to the 
contrary, the Russians know in 
their hearts that the British, 
the Americans and the French 
want nothing from them, not 
an acre of land or anything 
else. But the Germans might 
want quite a lot—East Prussia, 
for example. Not so long ago 
the Germans were the most 
formidable Power in Europe, and 
they may be so again. However 
many safeguards against future 
aggression may accompany the 
agreement for Germany to re- 
arm, the Russians have an 
uncomfortable feeling that once 
the Germans have weapons in 
their hands, they may not use 
them altogether as directed. 
Perhaps even more discouraging 
is the thought that the Germans 
might use them as directed— 
against Russia. 

The last few weeks, therefore, 
have disclosed a curious coyness 
in the tepid courtship of Russia 
and the West. As President 
Eisenhower or Mr Dulles comes 
forward a step, Mr Malenkov 
and Mr Molotov draw back, 
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and as they in turn move 
forward the Americans appear to 
retreat. At the moment Ameri- 
an Opinion has been so outraged 
by the treatment of her captured 
airmen that the anger is directed 
more against China than against 
Russia ; especially as by report 
the Russians are far from pleased 
that the Chinese should have 
interrupted so roughly the deli- 
eate and protracted process of 
wooing. 

In these circumstances the 
mildness of the guarantee given 
to Chiang Kai-shek is a little 
surprising. Any fresh American 
guarantee, of course, constitutes 
a fresh Chinese grievance; but 
the new treaty merely reaffirms 
something that everyone has 
known for a long time—that 
if Communist China attacks 
Formosa, the United States will 
defend it. The treaty is really 
less significant for what it in- 
cludes than for what it speci- 
fically omits. It ineludes the 
protection of the Pescadores, 
but excludes any of the other 
islands near Formosa; and while 
it safeguards Formosa and the 
Pescadores, it omits any sugges- 
tion that Chiang Kai-shek will 
have American support if he 
launches his attack on the main- 
land. As the likelihood of his 
ageing army attempting any- 
thing of the kind has been 
receding fairly rapidly, the point 
may be academic; but the 
Communists are quick to fasten 
on academic points and make 
propaganda out of them. If 
they have not made as much 
of this new treaty as might 
have been expected, the indica- 
tion is that they have not 
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found very much propaganda 
value in it. 


The trial by the Communist 
Government of China of eleven 
young American airmen and 
the sentences on them of im- 
prisonment as spies are a 
seandalous business. The facts 
seem to be pretty plain. The 
men were not captured in civilian 
dress in the interior of China. 
They were shot or forced down 
while flying on duty in the 
neighbourhood of the border 
between China and Korea, where 
American airmen have been fly- 
ing for many months; and 
they were in uniform, not in 
civilian clothes. International 
law on the subject is specific. 
If prisoners when taken are 
dressed as civilians, they can 
be regarded as spies and treated 
accordingly. But if they are 
in uniform, they cannot be 
served in this way. They are 
prisoners of war; and _ these 
particular young men should 
have been included in the general 
exchange of prisoners arranged 
at Panmunjom. 
the Chinese have behaved is 
to place oneself outside the 
company of civilised people. 

The indignation in the United 
States is entirely comprehensible 
and abundantly justified; and 
it is a pity that Mr Baird, the 
persistent dentist who sits as 
Socialist Member for North-East 
Wolverhampton, should 


To behave as 


have 


asked or rather begged a question 
in the House of Commons couched 
in the objectionable language he 


saw fit to employ. If he did 
not know the facts, he had no 


business to ask his question ; 
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and if he did know the facts, 
his conduct was as reprehensible 
as though, in his professional 
capacity, he had carefully pre- 
served a tooth which he knew 
full well to be rotten. 

Mr Baird is not a person of 
the slightest importance, and 
clearly the sympathy of the 
House was not with him. The 
unfortunate fact is, however, 
that people outside the House 
of Commons—and especially out- 
side this country—are liable to 
attach an undue significance to 
any question asked by any 
Member of Parliament. The 
individual responsibility of a 
Member to abstain from pro- 
vocative and misleading language 
is therefore great, though this 
is something which does not 
seem to trouble Mr Baird. 


The message which Sir Winston 


Churchill did or did not send to 
Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery 
in May 1945 bids fair to join 
the famous company in history 


of the Ems telegram, which 
was the prelude of the Franco- 
Prussian War, and the Kaiser’s 
telegram at the time of the 
Jameson Raid, which swung 
public opinion in this country 
to the side of the Raiders. 

In the ups and downs of Sir 
Winston Churchill’s amazing 
career, the ‘down’ has often 
followed on the ‘ up’ with cata- 
clysmic rapidity. In 1915 he 
was ruler of the King’s Navy, 
the mightiest in the world; 
and then, almost in an after- 
noon, he was out of the 
Admiralty and into the Duchy 
of Lancaster, an honourable 
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office which allowed him no 
departmental duties and effec- 
tively separated him from any 
part in the direction of the war. 
In the autumn of 1922 he was 
Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, but in the course of a 
few days he found himself, in 
his own words, ‘ without an 
office, without a seat, without 
a Party and without an appen- 
dix.’ In 1929 he was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and in the 
succession to be Prime Minister, 
but before the end of the year 
he was not only out of office 
but on the threshold of a 
ten years’ exile. In May 1945 
he was head of one of the 
most famous administrations . 
in British history, the pilot 
who had weathered the worst 
of storms, acclaimed with frantic 
enthusiasm wherever he went ; 
but before the end of July he 
was merely Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, heading a defeated and 
discouraged remnant. 

By comparison with such 
catastrophic eclipses the little 
trouble at the end of November 
and the beginning of December, 
though in keeping with the 
past, was trivial enough. On 
30th November Sir Winston 
was given his eightieth birthday 
party in Westminster. It was, 
as he himself said, the greatest 
day in his life; for never 
before had the leaders and fol- 
lowers of all Parties and the 
Members of both Houses of 
Parliament met to render homage 
and reward to one of their own 
kind. That was the ‘up.’ And 
next day came the ‘ down,’ 
when Mr Shinwell demanded 
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an explanation of the Woodford 
speech, and Winston, no 
longer On an eminence, had to 
eat the humblest pie that has 
ever graced the table of a Prime 
Minister. At Woodford he had 
told his constituents that in 1945, 
just after the German surrender, 
he had sent a telegram to Field- 
Marshal Montgomery, urging him 
to stack carefully the German 
arms which had been given up, 
so that, if the Soviet advance 
continued beyond the stipulated 
bounds, the German soldiers 
could be rearmed to fight the 
Russians. 

Sir Winston’s first reply had 
been to refer inquirers to the 
last volume of his book, in 
which he believed the telegram 
had appeared. On Ist December 
he had to admit that he had 
failed to verify his quotation. 
The telegram had not been 
included in his book. Further, 
he had been unable to find it 
and was even uncertain that 
it had ever existed, or if it had 
existed, had ever been sent off. 
He had erred and he was sorry ; 
and the House of Commons, 
always ready to pardon a con- 
trite offender, accepted his 
apology, while reserving its right 
to have the whole matter cleared 
up on some future occasion. 

Few will doubt that it 


Sir 


was 


unwise at the present juncture, 
when we are proposing a fresh 
approach to Russia, to disclose 


that nine years 
prepared to rearm our Nazi 
foes against those who were 
then our allies. Few, however, 
will be so bold as to assert 
that such a telegram, if it was 


ago we were 
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ever sent, was not justified by 
what had happened and still 
more by what was about to 
happen. The Russians had 
shown their claws at Yalta. 
Since then they had swallowed 
up Poland and a few smaller 
countries, breaking the spirit if 
not always the letter of their 
agreements with their allies. 
They had shown signs of want- 
ing to ‘ liberate’ Denmark, and 
the Danes were by no means 
the only people to be aware of 
what ‘ liberation’ would mean 
to them. At the same time the 
Americans were already remov- 
ing their planes and preparing 
to remove their troops to the 
Pacific for a final 
with Japan. We have since 
learned to our cost that the 
only sanction Communist Russia 
respects is force or the threat 
of effective force; and in Ger- 
many the principal force looked 
like being the British Army, 
which, though formidable, was 
by comparison small, and the 
French Army, which had hardly 
recovered from its late eclipse. 
As a choice of evils, Sir Winston 
would have what he 
thought then, most of us 
think today, the lesser. 
He would if necessary have 
rearmed the Germans in order 
to resist the Russians; and 
that in effect is what, with the 
approval of all Parties, we are 
hoping to do now. 


reckoning 


chosen 
and 
was 


So the choice of the National- 
ist Caueus and the mantle of 
Dr Malan have fallen on Mr 
Strydom as the new Prime 
Minister of the Union of South 
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Africa, not on Mr Havenga, as 
the retiring Premier had hoped, 
and people for some time had 
been expecting it would. As 
soon as Mr Strydom made known 
his intention of standing, the 
was hardly in doubt. 
Besides being the leader of the 
Nationalists in the Transvaal 
he had a sufficient personal 
following in the other Provinces 
to ensure his victory on a vote. 
But the matter never came to 
a vote because Mr Havenga, 
who knew when he was beaten 
or when he would be beaten, 
retired from the contest and has 
announced his intention of aban- 
doning public life altogether. 
Naturally the result has been 
received with some apprehension 
by the people of British origin 
in the Union. Mr Strydom is 
an extremist. He believes in 
the full policy of Apartheid 


issue 


and wants a republic, not at 
some remote date, but as quickly 
Nationalists — Dr 


as possible. 
Malan for one — have taken 
the same line when in Opposi- 
tion, but have mellowed con- 
siderably when faced with the 
responsibilities of office. But 
Mr Strydom is not, by repute, 
a@ man who mellows. What 
he has said he has said, and 
what he promised when he 
was a subordinate member of 
the Government he is likely to 
try to carry out when he is 
its head. 

All the same, he is not going 
to find life at all easy. He has 
still to climb over the hurdle 
of the Supreme Court, which Dr 
Malan was unable to surmount. 
He will discover, if he does not 
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already know, the financial and 
economic dependence of South 
Africa on Britain, especially for 
a market and for capital require- 
ments. The Defence Forces of 
South Africa are by modern 
standards archaic, and would 
look insignificant if the country 
were to lose the shield of the 
Royal Navy and the Royal Air 
Force. The Dutch farmer may 
still be the fine guerrilla fighter 
we found him to be to our cost 
in the years 1899-1902, but 
this is the age of the aeroplane 
and of mechanised warfare, and 
the old methods are no longer 
so effective. 

South Africa has few friends 
outside the Commonwealth (and 
outside it a lot of critics), so 
this is hardly a good time for 
her to present herself naked to 
the world. The support of 
Britain at Lake Success and 
elsewhere has been more valu- 
able than Nationalists in their 
local patriotism care to admit, 
but they will realise its value 
when they have lost it. All 
things considered, the way of 
wisdom for Mr Strydom is the 
slow and cautious way; but 
he is not by nature a slow or 
cautious man. 

We may glean a hint for the 
future from his absence at the 
forthcoming Conference of Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers. If 
he had attended it, that would 
have been a sign of a willing- 
ness to co-operate more amicably 
than his past words suggested 
that he would. By sending a 
comparatively junior minister to 
represent him, we have been 
given notice that the link with 
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the Commonwealth is in genuine 
danger. 


If Dr Evatt has emerged from 
his recent troubles still leader 
of the Australian Labour Party, 
his position could not possibly 
be described as very comfort- 
able. He lost a lot of prestige 
over the Petrov (rather 
unjustly, perhaps, for most of 
his difficulties from his 
stubborn loyalty to his sub- 
ordinates). His next battle was 
with Catholic Action, on which 
he has inflicted a heavy tactical 
reverse. Its infiltrating groups 
are to be dissolved and the 
Victoria Executive in which it 
had established itself is to be 
reorganised. So far Dr Evatt 
has been unexpectedly success- 
ful, but Catholic Aetion is a 
powerful body, controlling a 
large section of the Labour 


Case 


arose 


Party, especially in New South 
Wales, and is very unlikely to 
accept the rebuff in a meek and 
forgiving spirit. 

For long it has not even been 


an open secret that Dr Evatt 
is unpopular in his own Party ; 
and when an unpopular leader 
has lost three elections in sucees- 
sion, his position is not enviable. 
Dr Evatt’s weakness is his 
failure to convert the normal 
Labour majority in the Aus- 
tralian electorate into a Parlia- 
mentary majority. On the other 
hand, his strength lies in the 
fact, which few will dispute, 
that intellectually he is head 
and shoulders above any possible 
rival. His supporters may feel 
pessimistically that they will 
never win an election so long 
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but 
long 
ring, no 
election 


as Dr Evatt leads them, 
they also realise that so 
as his hat is in the 
one else can win the 
for them. 


In these days, when the ocean 
has lost some of its old glamour, 
the seizure of five of Mr Onassis’s 
whalers was almost a refresh- 
ing affair, showing that piracy, 
or what approaches it, has not 
entirely disappeared from the 
high seas. The basie facts are 
hardly disputed. About two 
years ago the Governments of 
Peru, Chile and Ecuador sud- 
denly announced that in future 
their territorial waters would 
stretch for 200 miles from their 
shores. It may be observed 
in passing that by international 
law the limit has been fixed 
at three miles and that it is 
very questionable whether any 
country can alter unilaterally 
an international arrangement of 
this sort. If the right of these 
three South American Republies 
is conceded, why should any 
Government stop at 200 miles? 
Why not make the limit 2,000? 
Why not in fact make nonsense 
of international law ? 

The announcement, however, 
was made, and in due course the 
Peruvian Government pounced 
upon Mr Onassis’s whaling fleet, 
which was operating within these 
new territorial limits. Five of 
the whalers were seized and 
taken to Peruvian ports; and 
subsequently a fine of over 
three million pounds was im- 
posed and had to be paid 
before the ships were released. 

Many people feel that the 
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distinction between ‘ intercep- 
tion’ and piracy, or between a 
fine imposed by a Government 
in these circumstances and the 
ransom sometimes demanded in 
days of old by Captain Kidd and 
his kind, is too nice to be sus- 
tained. Mr Onassis, for reasons 
of his own, sailed his ships 
under the Panamanian flag, a 
national emblem which in its 
time has covered quite a multi- 
tude of shortcomings; but it is 
not believed that the Republic 
of Panama is at all likely to con- 
template warlike action against 
the sister-Republic of Peru. 

We need spend no sleepless 
nights brooding over the mis- 
fortunes of Mr Onassis, who 
appears anyhow to have been 
well insured at Lloyds. What 
does matter is the way in 
which Peru has taken action. 
The old territorial limit of three 
miles is not nearly so simple 
a rule to carry out as it sounds, 
and in the past many differences 
have arisen over its interpreta- 
tion and even over its applica- 
bility in certain circumstances. 
These differences, however, have 
been settled not by a coup de 
main of the Peruvian variety, 
but by arbitration. Sometimes 
@ country like may 


Norway 
make good its claim to an adjust- 


ment; sometimes it may not ; 
but the process has always 
been legal and peaceful. If 
Peru is permitted to establish 
its right to impound any foreign 
ships it may find whaling or 
fishing within 200 miles of its 
coast, something more than a 
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single trespass will have been 
condoned. What Peru will also 
have established is the right 
of any country to ignore the 
accepted laws and customs of 
traffic by sea and to make a 
new law, unilaterally, to suit 
its own convenience. 


John Morley’s ‘ Life of Glad- 
stone’ has long been regarded as 
among the greatest biographies 
in the language. Certainly, in 
simultaneously presenting a mag- 
nificent portrait of a great man 
and handling a vast mass of 
rather intractable material, the 
technical excellence of Morley’s 
work was beyond dispute; and 
so general was the impression 
that anything Morley had not 
said about Gladstone was hardly 
worth saying, that for some 
time comparatively few authors 
arose to compete. This may 
have been a pity and certainly 
adds a timeliness to Sir Philip 
Magnus’s work.’ Nearly sixty 
years have passed since Glad- 
stone’s death, more than fifty 
since the appearance of Morley’s 
Life; and much that was too 
intimate for publication in 1903 
an now be disclosed without 
indiscretion. 

But there is another and 
weightier reason for welcoming 
Sir Philip Magnus’s Life. Morley 
was not himself a believer; he 
had little sympathy with or 
understanding of religion; and 
yet no one can assess Gladstone 
fairly without taking full account 
of what was the mainspring of 
his life. As Sir Philip writes : 


(John Murray.) 
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‘ Gladstone harnessed the energy 
and passion which he generated 
to a single, constant, tran- 
scendental purpose.’ He did 
not merely bring religion into 
politics: his religion was his 
polities. His every action, right 
or wrong, had to have a moral 
basis, and even his financial 
policy was impregnated with 
his theological beliefs. He made 
the most extraordinary blunders, 
but, convinced of his personal 
responsibility to God for his 
every thought, word and act, 
he never flouted his conscience ; 
although under the tension of 
political life this became an ex- 
tremely pliable instrument. Sir 
Philip Magnus repeats Labou- 
chére’s famous quip that he 
did not mind the old man 
always having an ace up his 
sleeve, but did object to his 
suggestion that the Almighty 
had put it there. That was the 
feeling of Gladstone’s opponents 
as well as of many who were 
not his opponents. They thought 
him a hypocrite and were ex- 
asperated by the high moral 
tone he took when executing 
what they regarded as political 
manceuvres. They may have 
been right in condemning what 
he did; they were wrong in 
supposing that he was a humbug. 
Tantum religio potuit suadere 
malorum. He was a man such as 
Lucretius would have well under- 
stood ; yet whatever Parliament 
and Society might say of him, 
to the end of his life Gladstone, 
while arousing bitter dislike in 
the breasts of his adversaries, 
retained the respect of millions 
of humble people. They recog- 
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nised the sincerity and forgave 
or ignored the self-deception. 
To some extent 
profoundly religious approach 
to politics sprang from his 
belief that, in setting aside a 
vocation to the priesthood, he 
had rendered unto Caesar a 
thing that was God’s. For 
some years he had _ hesitated 
between the Church and Parlia- 
ment, and ever afterwards he 
wondered if he had done right. 
Readers of Sir Philip’s Life 
will also wonder. He shows 
Gladstone the man as magni- 
ficently impressive: of Glad- 
stone the politician the judgment 
is less favourable. By a quirk 
of fate he found himself, by 
way of the Peelites, in the 
Liberal Party; but to much in 
the Liberalism of the nineteenth 
century he was antipathetic. 
of Queen Victoria’s 


Gladstone’s 


In spite 
notorious dislike of him and the 


unfair treatment he sometimes 
received from her, he had 
a profound reverence for the 
institution of monarchy, and 
many leaders of the Left in 
those days were, theoretically 
at any rate, republicans. He 
had an immense regard for the 
Church of England, but most of 
his supporters were Noncon- 
formists, who wished to abolish 
the Establishment and rejected 
Anglican doctrine. In the moral 
tug-of-war that resulted, the 
Liberal Party nearly destroyed 
Gladstone, and he nearly de- 
stroyed the Liberal Party. The 
Whigs went in one direction, 
disliking his Irish policy, and 
the Radicals went in another, 
ostensibly for the same reason, 
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but really because they had 
correctly divined in their leader 
a lifelong Conservative. 

Gladstone himself was un- 
shaken. He was convinced of 
his rectitude, and had in ad- 
dition a remarkable capacity for 
shaking off his political troubles 
and taking refuge in the Clas- 
sics. Some of his literary ex- 
cursions were unusual. At the 
height of one Parliamentary 
crisis he retired to Hawarden 
and wrote a thesis to prove that 
the Trojan War was not one of 
aggression; and he repeatedly 
returned to his favourite theme 
of Homer as_ foreshadowing 
Christianity. 

With no knowledge of human 
nature, he had a childlike belief 
in human perfectibility. Few 
statesmen of the first rank made 
80 many mistakes and none 
was so ready, in all humility, 
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to admit them, although the 
mistakes he admitted were not 
always those with which his 
opponents charged him. He 
could understand passion, and 
had plenty of it himself, but 
could not understand sentiment. 

Most people will agree with 
the conclusion of this extremely 
able and fascinating book that 
what Gladstone was is of greater 
significance than anything he 
did. Without being a good 
politician, he was a statesman 
and a prophet. He created moral 
standards in political life which 
even today have not disappeared. 
He set himself to try to realise 
the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth, and he failed, as he was 
bound to fail; but from his 
example came a precious heritage 
for those who were to follow 
him in the public life of the 
country. 
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Harbour, Antigua, which gave safe anchor- 
age to the ships of the British Navy 
for over 150 years, lies in the south = 
eastern corner of that beautiful island. = 
The Harbour will always be associated with 
the name of Nelson who served there 
from 1784 to 1787. Nelson arrived in 
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command of H.M.S. “ Boreas” and quickly 

incurred local displeasure by seizing four ships, 
thereby enforcing the Navigation Act which forbade trading with 
the United States. For this action he was unsuccessfully sued 
in the colonial courts for damages amounting to £40,000. 
Nelson again visited Antigua in 1805 when in pursuit of the 
French admiral Villeneuve—a pursuit which was to end at 
Trafalgar. Tradition has it that he refitted his ships ai 
English Harbour before continuing the chase. 


As the only British bank with branches in the Leeward 
Islands we are particularly well placed to assist those who 
are contemplating a visit to Antigua, Enquiries are 
welcomed by our Intelligence Department at 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. 
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